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Deam maxime Mercnriam colunt: hujus sunt plurima simulacra: huDc . omnium inven- 
torera artium ferunty hunc viarum atque icinerum dnccn); hunc ad qnaestus pecuniae , 
mercaturasque liabere vim maximam arbitrantur. Post hunc, Apollinem, et Martem> ^ v 

. et Jovem, et Minervam. C^SAR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



If I shall have succeeded in throwing some addi^ 
tional light on the remains of the Draidical monu- 
ments in our island, particularly in that port where 
I have so long resided, Wiltshire^ it has been eur 
tirely accidental. 

Having promised Sir Richard Hoare to furnish 
the history of one parish, that with which I am 
connected, as a contribution towards the great 
work of Topographical History, in the illustra*- 
tion of which he has set so noble an example, I 
could not pass over the vast Waksdyke, whose 
track over the highest point of the Downs, at ten 
miles distance, I see from my parlour window. This 
circumstance led me to consider more particularly 
the adjoining remains of our most stupendous Celtic^ 
monument at Abury. 

In the Parochial History of Bremhill I pointed 
out what appeared to me, upon reflection and com- 



parison of the whole scene around it, to have been 
its origin and designation. 

As the subject led me into a track of inquiry far 
beyond the limits of a chapter in a topographical 
parochial history, and as the inquiry was in a great 
degree novel, and had excited some attention, I be- 
came interested as I proceeded, particularly when 
all the proofs of what I first advanced seemed to 
accumulate, and therefore, as they connected them- 
selves with points more important, I pursued the 
track with increased ardour, till what I intended 
as additional notes and confirmation became a 
volume. 

I now submit all the relations which the exten- 
sive subject has suggested, and the arguments by 
which they are supported, to the dispassionate 
judgment of my readers, in a separate publication. 
Many will turn from the subject, scarcely deeming 
it worth a thought; some, who have made such 
subjects their study, may not agree with me ; others, 
if they proceed, may regard my theory and illustra- 
tions with more interest: be that as it may, I have 
offered, on a subject interesting to some readers, 
my own views, suggested by reflection, and con- 
firmed by reading. Few and scattered are the 



monumental remains which gave rise to these re- 
marks. The whole arrangement of the myste- 
rioua scene is dissolved; but who of cultivated 
feelings can survey these venerated relics unmoved ? 
The Turk sits in sullen apathy amidst the works of 
the MIGHTY OF PAST AGES with which he is sur- 
rounded — he looks on these vast works with sense- 
less indifference, or adds his petty havoc to the havoc 
of resistless Time. Shall we say this of any edu- 
cated man in a country of knowledge, where such 
fragments and magnificent ruins lie ? Yet educat^ 
men like these are found: Cicero and Johnson 
might best rebuke them. Alas! the remains of 
these gigantic structures are private property; 
otherwise could we doubt that, as the preservation 
of £ltham Palace has been advocated before our 
legislature, the enlightened nobleman, whose taste 
and feeling interfered on that occasion, would also, 
as he lives near the spot, raise one eloquent voice 
to preserve the last relics of that monument, which, 
before the light of revelation, recorded the dark but 
only hopes of our forefathers ? 

Respecting the origin of the popular worship 
paid to the subject of these pages, if what I shall 
say may be considered as having any basement in 
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'Ijiath, three things will follow : — either the almost 
super-hnman character of whom I have spoken, ori- 
ginated, as an individual, the arts, sciences, sublime 
doctrines, and discoveries with which his name is 
connected ; or these were the inventions of various 
individuals generically classed under one name ; or, 
tl^kdly, the knowledge which this mysterious indi- 
i;§||al was a means of communicating had a higher 
source; I mean that the knowledge thus com- 
municated was that of a world passed away, and 
as such was connected with the first revelations 
of an Almighty and merciful Being to fallen man 
upon earth. I need not say, I trust, what my own 
opinions are ; for the two first propositions appear 
impossible : whether the third shall appear to the 
reader, after a dispassionate consideration of the 
arguments, as convincing as it does to me, must be 
submitted to his decision. But the knowledge, 
more or less dark, communicated to the most dis- 
tant inhabitants of the globe from the east to the 
west, pervading, ab origine, the habitable world, 
appears to me one of the most singular circum- 
stances detached from revelation, and viewed in all 
its relations, in the history of mankind. 

W. L. B. 

Oct. 28, 1828. 
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DISSERTATION 



ON THE 



CELTIC DEITY TEUTATES. 



CHAR I. 



Cae8ar*8 account of the Celtic Deities. 

That the Druidical discipline in Gaul and Britain 
was the same, no one can deny who admits, on the 
authority of Caesar, that the youth of Gaul were 
sent into Britain, as to a school most ancient and 
hallowed^ to be instructed in those rites. 

That the fact was such may be presumed from 
the position and situation of Britain, being an 
island to which3 as we know from undoubted his- 
tory, in the earliest ages the Phoenicians traded 
for tin. When we consider, moreover, the many 
circumstances which point out a resemblance iii 
the Druidical rites to those of oriental regions, 
we shall hardly be disposed to believe that such 
discipline or rites originated with the rude and bar* 
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barous inhabitants of a country severed from the 
more cultivated parts of the globe, the 

Penitiis divisos orbe Britannos. 

This seems to me impossible, and therefore I have 
no hesitation to ascribe, originally, Druidical disci- 
pline and rites, as established in Britain, to the 
strangers and traders from those regions whejre 
science and knowledge first arose. 

As to the Gauls resorting to Britain to be in- 
structed in those rites, we have the concurrent tes- 
timony both of Caesar and Pliny. Caesar says, 
" Disciplina in Britannid reperta, atque inde in Gal- 
liam esse translata, existimatur ; et nunc qui dili'- 
gentius earn rem cognoscere volunt, plurimum illic 
discendi causa proficiscuntur/' Pliny says nearly 
the same ; and on such authority we may be justi- 
fied in presuming that the knowledge of the deity 
whom Caesar calls Mercury was introduced into 
Celtic Britain, at a very early era, from some com- 
munication with the East. 

From the consideration of these, and many cir- 
cumstances which will on the least reflection occur, 
I presume, farther, that it will be without question 
admitted that the popular worship among the 
Celts being the same, the worship was the same, 
and the deities the same, in Britain as in Gaul. 

It would follow, secondly, that in the country 
where this worship and these rites were most espe- 
cially observed and taught, there would be the most 
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ancient and the most magnificent temples, such as 
those on the Wiltshire Downs, which, after so long 
a succession of ages, excite the wonder of the 
stranger, and fill the mind with visions of the 
Mighty departed. 

After an attentive survey of the wrecks of these 
vast monuments, let us cast our eyes round the 
precincts of their temples, and particularly of that 
temple which originated the subject of our present 
inquiry — the stupendous but dilapidated temple at 
Abury. 

We must not yet part with Caesar as our guide^ 
as he had the best means of information. He de^ 
scribes Britain, at the period in which he writes, as 
possessed by two different people, one the aborigines^ 
and the others invaders,^ possessing themselves 
of the coast, whilst the inner parts of the island 
were inhabited by the natives. 

From this circumstance, and an attentive survey 
of the scene, I was led to the conclusion that 
the gigantic line of the Wansdyke, — striding over 
the Downs till it is lost in the Druidical forest 
of Savemake, and more especially where its higher 
elevation fronts the great temple at Abury, the 
sacred scene of innumerable tumuli, sacred stones, 
&c. — that this was that line agreed on between 
the contending parties to be drawn, beyond which 
it was not prudent in the invaders to penetrate, 
and in front of which stood that greatest temple 

* Belgse. 
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I have ventured to describe as that of Teutates 
or Mercury, the chief popular deity, according to 
Caesar, of the Celts. 

In a direct Une towards Stonehenge, the wild 
ambages of the Downs terminate in a more lofty 
elevation, looking down as it were on the sacred 
scene to the north, and over a fine vale on the south, 
carrying the sight to another range of Downs, 
on which frowns in its vastness, comparatively un- 
injured, the rival temple of Stonehenge. 

This hill, over which the mighty rampart I 
have spoken of, strides, is called ^^ Tanrhill^ which 
has been supposed a corruption of St. Anne. Here^ 
remote from dwellings, has been established, time 
out of mind, z.fair. This highest projection of the 
Downs is, in a direct line, distant from Abury about 
three miles. The ground from the north gradually 
ascends to this elevation, the southern side being 
sharp and precipitous, and looking immediately 
down on the vale below. 

From its contiguity and apparent connection with 
Abury, I have considered this Fair as the remains 
of the assembly resorting to the " locus consecratus'* 
of the Zcuff Bpovraioy of the Celts. 

The name of the Celtic God of Thunder, it is 
well known, is Taranis or Tanarus. In Lucan it is 
Taranis, but an inscription on an altar found in 
Cheshire has the remarkable words, " d. o. m. ta- 
NARO," " to the great Jupiter Tanarus." This stone 
remains a singular corroboration of the veracity of 
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Lucan in his names of the Celtic gods.* The name, 
either Taranis or Tanarus, signifies the same deity, 
for Taran is Celtic for thunder, and Tan for fire, 
to which name originally the lightning might have 
given rise ; and from hence was derived the name of 
the sacred fire called the Bel-tan or Baal-tine, flaming 
on such heights, and answering each other from 
hill to hill through all the consecrated precincts of 
the Druids. So that, if called Taranis, it is from 
thunder, as Tanarus is from Ughtning, or fire. 

In obvious connection with these facts I have 
supposed the original name of the hiU to be derived 
from the Celtic deity Tanarus — ^Tan-hill — not a cor- 
ruption from St. Anne, there being no ecclesiastical 
structure on the spot, or tradition of any. In con- 
nection also with this idea I have considered the great 
temple at the foot of this hill, and the vast arti- 
ficial mound in front of the temple, to be the 
mound and temple of Mercurius (the Teutates of 
Lucan) the great god of the Celts, and the mes- 
senger, in Grecian \ mythology, of the Thunderer. 

All this is coherent and natural. I wUl not 
pause a moment to refute the opinion, for which 
there appears neither ground nor verisimilitude, 
that, because the hill was called St. Anne, it might 
be a corruption from Diana, the peculiar goddess of 
groves in the Grecian mythology, whereas this hill 

* And of Caesar also, who enumerates Jupiter, 
t See Diodorus Siculus, for the tradition of the early con- 
nection of Greece with the Hyperboreans. 
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has not a single tree. As I have said^ it stands in a 
line between the two vast temples^ that at Abury— 
which I consider as the temple of Teutates — and 
Stonehenge^ which I have considered that of Apollo; 
the hill of Tanarus, the God of Thunder, in its 
highest elevation looking towards both. Thus there 
is a visible connection between the scene and the 
temples, while the sacred fires of the BeWme, or 
Tan, communicated with the Bel-Tan on the heights 
above Stonehenge, dedicated to the lord of light 
and day.* 

I might here observe that the fair was held, old 
style, on the day sacred in the Roman calendar to 
St. Anne ; but the missionaries of Pope Gregory,-^ 
who altered the names of idolatrous festivals, were 
guided by sound, not by any idea of character , and 
Tan sounds so like a corruption of St. Anne, that 
it is the word often and vulgarly used for iSt. 
Anne in common English. If character had any 
thing to do with the circumstance, I know not that 
the Saeva Diana (Saeva being as common an epithet 
applied to her as casta) is more appropriate to 
St. Anne than Tanaris ; let the reader think of the 
sacrifices to this goddess at Tauris. Lucan couples 
Diana most singularly with this very terrific Tanaris : 

Et Taranis, Scythicae non mitior ara Dianae ! 

* A most singular corroboration of this fact is, that in Corn- 
wall the Midsummer fires are called Tan-Tat. See Polwhele's 
Dictionary, attached to the History of Cornwall. 

f See Bede. 
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Nor must we forget that the month in which this 
fair was held, according to the Romans, and per-^ 
haps the Celts, was mider the protection of Ju-^ 
piter, 

Keepmg in mind what Caesar says, I have now to 
call the reader s attention to the following corrobo- 
ration of his remarks drawn from monuments still 
existing ; the proof of his veracity respecting the 
Celtic deities, lying within a small circuit of thia 
county and of Somerset. 

First, at Bath may be seen, sculptured by the Ro- 
mans when they had possession of the uiara d^^oty 
the head of Belenus, the Celtic Baal, known by the 
hair going round the face in a complete circle as 
rays, among which appear, scarcely visible, the ser- 
pents of restoration, as derived from his beams; 
known also by the upper lip having a heardy exactly 
as Caesar describes the Britons, " omni parte rasa^ 
praeter caput et lahrum superius ;" > and further 
known by an acorn wreath round the head. Thia 
is the personification of the Celtic Sol ; and, in 
further corroboration of what . Caesar says of the 
"Celtic deities, the helmet of Minerva and the owl 
are on the same stone, with the inscription Suli 
Minervae ;* the Sun being the cause of the hot baths, 
and Minerva being joined as the medica tutela of 
the city. 

* It may be seen in Pausanias that Hermes, in like manner, 
was joined with Minerva in statues, thence called Herm*- 
Athens. 

B 
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. Here, then, Csesar's words are singularly corro- 
borated, the stone to be seen at this day being a 
sculptured head of the Celtic Apollo, who, Caesar 
tells us, was worshipped next to Mercury, and with 
Sol is joined Caesar's Minerva. At twenty-four miles 
distance rises the hill of Tanaris, directly in front 
of the great temple of Teutates, which, as the 
greatest temple, we might naturally suppose would 
be sacred, to the greatest deity* Below the hill 
called Tan-hill, in a line towards Stonehenge, 
appear the remains of a vast work, at a village 
called Marden, and^ admitting it might be so called 
by the Romans from Mars, we here have another 
existing verification of Caesar s remarks in the names 
of the Celtic deities ; Jirst, Mercury at Abury ; 
^f POST HUNC," Apollo at Stonehenge ; Apollo 
joined with Minerva at Bath ; and Mars at Marden. 
\ have drawn inferences from facts, and these thus 
marvellously coincide. I shall now proceed a 8tq> 
further. 

I would first remark that the particular deities 
of the Celts, as recognised " in all Gaul^ (" omni 
Gallia,") are not spoken of by Caesar till after his 
retwrnfrom Britain ; and the reader will couple this 
circumstance with what he says, that, for instruction 
in discipline, the Celts of the continent came to 
Britain, and that the Druids were first established 
in Britain. 

Caesar having returned to Gaul from Britain, and 
being more omversant with the subject, as might be 
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presumed^ by comparisoii made in Britain, enters 
into a more particular account of the Druids and 
their worship; and as this was after his return from 
Britain, where the great scho<ds of this worship 
were established, it is, I think, more probable than 
the contrary that his account of the Celtic deities, 
as popularly estimated, was written in consequence 
of knowledge he had acquired in this country. 
' When Caesar, on inquiring the nature of the 
worship of the Druids in Britain, understood that 
there were, in a neighbouring part of the island, 
▼ast stones connected with peculiar religious rites, 
he would naturally have said, ^^ En ! et luc noster 
Mercurius,'* " This is our Mercury ;*' for in Greece, 
and in his own country, stones were sacred to 
Mercury ; and where there were tumuli, and a loftier 
mound, in particular, he would be still more im- 
pressed that Mercury was the chief god of the Bri- 
tons, when he recollected that such kinds of mounds, 
sacred to this god, were found also in Greece, called 
Ermaia, Mercuriales Acervi, whence Livy's ^ Mer- 
curii tumulus." 

From having heard of these sacred stones we 
may presume he says, " maxim^ colunt Mercu- 
rium ;*' and further, hearing, as he must have done 
with a mind anxious for information, of the stones 
on various mounds,* &c. in this countryj he would 

* There is a tumulus near Wells with the stone still re- 
maining. Many hillS) particularly a lofly one near Stourhead, 

b2 
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naturally add, ^^ cujus sunt plurima simulacra, 
^ of this god there are many images." That the 
two largest of these stone temples in the whole 
kingdom, at no great distance from the scene of his 
conflict, should not, upon inquiry, have come to his 
knowledge, is most improbable ; but it is enough 
for me that it is far more probable that he should 
have heard of them than that he should not, and 
bearing of these monuments he would naturally 
say that the chief god of the Britons was Mer*« 
cury. When he immediately adds the remarkable 
words, having spoken of Mercury as the chief object 
of worship, that ^^ post hunc" they worshipped Apol- 
Ijnem, he would be led to the expression ^^ post 
hunCj^ if he found that the greatest and most ancient 
temple at Abury was sacred to Mercury or Teutates, 
and that a '^ vast round temple'* was dedicated to 
Apollo ; and I confess it does appear to me most 
analogous to reason, that he should have used 
those expressions on hearing — as it seems almost 
impossible he should not have heard when the wor-* 
ship of the inhabitants was the first object of in- 
quiry — of such temples as those of Abury and 
Stonehenge. 

Thus, then, we may account for the three remark- 



have the singular name of Kitchen. I am indebted to Mr. 
Miles for the suggestion that Kitchen is Kist-vaen. Most of 
the hills on the sea-coast, and through Dorsetshire, are still 
pronounced Teuts by the common people. 
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able expressions of Caesar^ ^ Mercurium maxim^ 
colunt ;" " cujus sunt plurima simulacra;** ^^post hund 
colunt Apollinem ;** and, comparing the monuments' 
as they now exist, we see the greater propriety foit 
Caesar's enumeration of the deities in this veiy 
order. At all events he must have had some ground^ 
for his assertion ; and there cannot, I think, be con- 
ceived a more probable reason than that he actuall]^ 
was so induced to speak from some account h^ 
heard of the vast temples, one of which remains to' 
this day almost entire, and the other broken, dis- 
sipated, yet magnificent in its fragments. 

Upon the basis of Caesar's remarks I have raised 
the almost consequential conclusions, as they appear 
to me, that, as Mercury was the greatest popular 
god, Abury was the most august temple sacred to 
him, and that Silbury hill — ^the mound, sudi as 
Livy called Mercurii Tumulus, was part of that 
temple.* ^ 

The limits of a Parochial History confined md 
necessarily to a shorter view than the subject 
might seem to require. 

I shall therefore, particularly as my theory, by 
those who have not attended to all the argu- 
nients on which the fact depends, may be thought 
visionary, devote a somewhat larger canvas to this 

* It stands in the middle, and in a direct line with the two 
extremities of the stone* temple, which are in the form of a 
serpent. 
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my principal figure, and shall show the origin of 
tiiie Celtic Teutates, or Teut, from the Egyptian 
Thoth, the knowledge of which deity was brought 
to Britain by the Phoenici^s^ if we may not nup^ 
pose some prior connection between Egypt and thi& 
island. 

The subject is recondite ; but to those who have 
made Celtic and Druidical antiquities their study, 
I trust not uninteresting. I hope I shall be abl^ 
to place it in a more novel light than it has hitherto 
appeared, though I shall advance nothing but what 
is based on authentic and recorded history, entreat- 
ing the reader not to decide till he has fairly put 
together and weighed all the arguments as they 
cohere and illustrate unexpectedly each other. The 
proofs, I think, will appear more decisive as we pro- 
ceed ; but one thing must be kept in mind,-— though 
the popular deities of the Celts were thus distinctly 
recognized, the secret worship of the Druids was 
of ONE infinite God of all, as he was worshipped in 
Elgypt, notwithstanding the multiplicity of Egyp- 
tian deities.. 
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OK THE EARLIEST NAVIGATION TO THESE SHORES. 

I have followed the opinion which appeared to me most pro^ 
table in attributing the origin and establishment of DruidisHi 
in Britain to the strangers who navigated to this island, from 
Phoenicia itself^ as well as those Tyrians who had colonies alf 
Cadi2 or Carthage. 

How far into the obscurity of ages the voyaging and tra^n^ 
Tyrians may be traced, sufficiently appears from the sublime 
descriptions of Ezekiel.* How many ages must have passedl 
before they attained the maritime pre-eminence which b thu£^ 
distinctly and beautifully described ! In chapter xxvi. there 
are some expressions which seem to me, I confess, to mark in 
no very obscure manner these very isles in the distant 
Atlantic. 

" Thus saith the Lord God to /Tyrus; Shall not the islerf 
abake at the sound of thy fall ? — Chap. xxvi. v. 15. 

** Now shall the isles tremble in the day of thy fall : yea, the 
isles that are in the sea shall be troubled.**—- v. 18. 

Every island^ to which there can be here any allusion, must 
be *' IN THE SEA ;** but here is evidently a distinction, << yea, 
the isles that are in the sea f that is, yea, the very remote isles, 
situated not in the Mediterranean, but in the vast dark sea 
without the pillars of Hercules. And let us attend again : the 
isles that are in this remote sea shall be <' troubled ;'* troubled ? 
on what account? <' at thy departure ;*' at your leaving for 
ever the shores of the country which you instructed and en- 
riched. 

The passage seems to have ^* troubled'' commentators. Lowth 
says, <' at their departure into captivity ;*' and St. Jerome turns 
** isles ** into " seamen I *' 

Tarshish I believe is synonymous for any most distant land of 
traffic, certainly the same name is spoken of in the eastern and 

* Chapter xxvii. 
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western seas ; but let us remark the commodities enumerated 
in the xxviith chapter of Ezekiel. 

^* Tarshish was thy merchant, by reason of the multitude of 
all kind of riches : with silver, iron, tin^ and lead they traded 
in thy fairs.** Tin was peculiar to these isles and Spain. 

Another and I think an important observation may bd 
made on a passage of the xxixth chapter of Ezekiel. It is this : 

** And I will make the land of Egypt desolate in the midst 
of the oountries that are desolate, and her cities among the 
cities that are laid waste shall be desolate forty years : and I 
will scatter the Egyptians among the nations, and will disperse 
them through the countries.'* 

That there roust have been some communication between tlie 
western and eastern world in the early ages is undoubted. The 
Pruidical rites and character particularly assimilate with what 
we find in early Egypt, Persia, &c. ; but a question arises, 
whether the discipline of the Druidical Celts in Britain could 
possibly be brought by strangers of the ocean, or whether they 
were preserved among the people from their common ancestors 
in the east ; or whether some Egyptians, by sea or land, had 
not established themselves among the ruder nations, and thus 
given an oriental and peculiar Egyptian character to the Dru- 
idical worship and rites in this distant land. 

Now when we consider that at a period so early in Egyptian 
history as the reign of Sesostris, this king h&d Jour hundred ships 
on one sea, and as many on the other — and that there stands oq 
record the circumstance in Herodotus, to me absolutely proved 
by the very fact which Herodotus adduces as his ground of un* 
belief, " that ships came from the Red Sea, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, into the Mediterranean^** can we doubt that there 
was some maritime communication with the eastern and west* 
em worlds, at this time, even as far as this island in the wild At« 
lantic ? And does not the d^fi|wrsion of the Egyptians, according 
%o this prophecy, completed in the reign of PharaohrHophni, 
the Egyptian Apries, about six hundred years before the 
Christian era, induce us to think that, scattered along the coast 
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of Libya as far as Carthage, some Egyptian may have carried 
their doctrines along with them '* even to the isles of the sea? '' 

In a Welch work^ quoted by the author of Celtic Antiqui- 
ties, the Celts, It is said, came from the land of Hav, called 
Deprobani. Let us see Mr. Davies* commentary on this 
Btatement : << the account before us of the settlements in Bri- 
tain gives precedency to the Cymry^ who came from Gwlad yr 
Hav^ called Deprobani. These are very obscure names, and 
the commentators, as old as the twelfth century, explain them 
repeatedly as meaning where Constantinople now stands.*' Mr. 
Davies seems to assent, for he thus proceeds : '' Hav^ in our 
old orthography, would be Ham ; it may import Haemus." 

And now I shall comment on the commentary of the last 
commentator-^ <* Hav is Ham, and Ham is Hsemus;*' and 
why not Ham is Ham, the land of Ham^ Egypt? 
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CHAP. n. 



Egyptian origin of HenDe$, the Celtic Mereury-^'^Mgin of 
the dbefiscfllr^reaentB^cni-— Knowledge of him conveyed to 
the Britons by Phoenicians — An idea of the doctrines he 
taught to be gathered from the Greek philosophy which 
was derived from Egypt. 

The Egyptian Thoth, Thot, or Tot, the Phenician 
Taautus or Taute, the Grecian Hermes, the Roman 
Mercury, the Teiitates of the Celts (so called by 
Lucan from the Celtic Du Taith, Deus Taautus), 
are universally admitted to be the same. 

The history of the great Egyptian prototype of 
all these fabulous and fanciful deities, goes so far 
back into the darkness of time that only a few faint 
and uncertain traces of what we might consider as 
truths can be discerned amidst a cloud of fable and 
mysterious obscurity. These traces, few and faint 
as they are, unite in representing a being, in the 
earliest ages of the world, of almost supernatural 
knowledge, afterwards deified by the Egyptians in 
the dog-star,* To him universal antiquity attributes 

* The Egyptians had the civil, astronomical, canicular, and 
sacred year. The month Thoth originally commenced with 
the rising of the dog-star, Thoth, deified as Syrius, at whose 
rising with the sun, in Leo, the waters o£ the Nile hegan to rise. 
The Nile, contrary to all other rivers in the world, swelling 
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the division of Ae year into months, and the months 
into thirty days^ with the days intercalated. . From 
him^ according to Cicero^ the first month of the year 
was named. To the same mysterious personage is 
attributed the invention of the zodiac, the classifi<» 
cation of stars into constellations, as described in 
the poem of Aratus* 300 years before Christ, nearly 
such as now they appear marked in the common 
celestial globes. 

Music, medicine, and, above all, the invention of 
letters, are also attributed to him. 

most when all other lands are parched under the burning heat 
of Leo, is thus finely and characteristically described by Lucan : 
Sub torrente plagSl ne terras disripet ignis, 
Nilus adest mundo, contraqub accensa Leonis 
Ora tumet. Lucan, b. 10. 

This is the remote origin of the common device of fountains^ 
the water issuing from the mouth of a lion, 

* The poem of Aratus, ^aivofieya, is founded on the sphere 
of Eudoxus, derived from the Egyptian zodiac. But it is 
singular that the very first words of this beautiful poem 
are in unison with the idea of one great and infinite 
Being, according to the first and unadulterated creed taught 
to the Egyptians by their << thrice-great Hermes ;** and 
these very words the great apostle of the Gentiles, when in 
the most idolatrous but splendid city of the earth, quoted, 
** aa'^ one of your own poets has said, for we are His off- 
spring;*' ISx JUios apx(»fiJi€ffOa. It seems to me natural be 
should have supposed that, amid the glittering temples 
arouna him, the single altar to the *' unknown god," was raised 
to this unknown deity of the Egyptians. 

It may be remarked also that Theocritus, who was in Egypt 
with Ptolemy, begins a poem with the very words of Aratus, 

IS^K AlOSy &c. 
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Bnpecting astronomy, there is some imcertaint^ 
whether Chaldea or Egypt has the most nndoubted 
daim to be considered as the cotmtry where this 
sublime science was first cultivated. Pliny call» 
Belus " sideralis scientice inventorr ; Cicero, in the 
commencement of his treatise De Divinatione, de-> 
cidedly . gives the priority of this sdence to the 
Chaldeans. But in the accounts of the Chaldean 
astronomy I think we find nothing like the positive 
proof of such scientific acquirements as led Pytha- 
goras to the sublime contemplation of the true solar 
system, or Thales to calculate eclipses. 

The nature of the country of Chaldea, unlike 
Egypt and Phoenicia, precluded the application of 
astronomical observation to the voyager of the 
deep. The Egyptians therefore may, in my opi- 
nion, from these facts, be considered as the first na- 
tion approaching to the most legitimate and useful 
application of astronomy to the purposes of life. I 
may refer to the very words of Cicero, to show that 
the Chaldean astronomy was entirely unworthy that 
name, being precisely of the nature and character of 
modern judicial astrology. The words of Cicero 
are : " Qui (the Chaldeans, &c.) diutuma observa- 
tione syderum in scientiam putantur effecisse ut 
praedici possit, quid cuique eventuum, et quo quis- 
qiie/ato natus esset." * • 

A better definition of the calculation of a nativity 

^ ,. nee Babylonios 



Tentaris numeros. Horace. 
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in a recent day could not be found; and with 
the same application Horace uses the expression^ 
But astronomy in its noblest application^ it appears 
to me from these facts^ first arose amongst that 
mysterious people who in Upper Egypt built 
Thebes^ being originally from Seir the city of the 
dog-star.* Among these people a mysterious per-^ 
sonage, distinguished by the name of Thoth, has 
the character, of first discovering, if not thus apply- 
ing to the purposes of life^ this subUme science. 

But beside this, from him is said to be derived 
the invention of expressing ideas by visible signs— 
the most extraordinary effort of the human mind. 
Indubitable circumstances prove that in Egypt was 
worshipped one infinite eternal Being, without be-> 
ginning or end, the maker of the world, symbolised 
under the form of the sacred serpent Gneph- This 
worship was secret, and the knowledge reserved to 
the initiated. To know any thing of the real nature 
of these doctrines, shrouded in mystery and nighty 
tmder the god of silencca-f- with his finger on his lip, 
we must resort to those authentic documents which 
yet remain in daylight. " The learning of the 
Egyptians'* may be faintly traced in the sublime wis- 
dom of the Grecian sages, and we may thus, from the 
shadow^ form an idea of the august original. 

* << The word Tot is Ethiopic, and there can be little doubt 
it means the dog-star." — Bruce. 
f Harpocrates. 
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Now Htttarch says expresidy that Pythi^oras and 
Plato, besides what they learned «from tlie priests, 
acquired certain knowledge, partkularly al sacred 
things, from ENOfiAVED pillars remaining in their 
days, which pillars were said to contain the learn* 
ING OF Thoth, living before the deluge, after- 
wards collected into volmnes by another Thoth, called 
Tris-m^istus, or thrice great, living at what 
period we have no certain information. 

These engraved pillars are spoken of by Jos^hus 
iiii the third tihapter of his History of die Jews, and 
are there expressly said to have been erected before 
the flood, by the descendants of Seth« From these 
pillars Manetho, the Egyptian priest, profiessed to 
have taken his history. The words of Josephus are 
OS follow : ^^ the descendants of Seth, lest the know- 
ledge of heavenly things which they had acquired 
should be lost, built two columns, one of brick and 
the other of stones, (to survive when the world 
should be destroyed, as foretold by Adam,) on which 
were inscribed their inventions ; that in case, by 
the force of the rains, the brick pillar should be 
destroyed that of stone should remain/' &c. 

itosephus adds: Mci^i Sf a;^i rou Beopo Kcera r9}ir 
7^3 V SigiaSa* ^^ It remains to this day in the land of 
Syriad."! In the notes on the passage (Oxford edit. 
1 720) it is suggested that this land was Egypt ;* and 

^ It seems evidently to me the land of Osiris or Sirius^ from 
Oaeip, the sun. 
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tJbe third chapter of Jndges is pointed out m anotber 
note. The passage in Judges is this, verse 26 : ^^ And 
Ehad esotped while they tarried, and passed beyond 
the quarrieSy and escaped unto Seirath/' The quar- 
ries are interpreted ^^ graven images^ and this in- 
terpretation is retained in our edition of the bible in 
the marginal note. 

We may conclude then that the land of Siriad was 
Egypt ; and as the knowledge df what these remark* 
able pillars contained has passed away like the sounds 
of the morning from the statue of Memnon, let us 
turn to those writers from whom the faint echo, at 
least, has come down to us. 
. The knowledge derived from these pillars is said 
to be of human and divine things, comprehending 
astronomy, and particularly the great moral mystery 
of the world and its Maker. 

We know indeed nothing of these inscriptions^ 
bat we kuQw that Pythagoras acquired in Egypt 
bis .ideas of the true solar system, lost for so 
many subsequent ages ; what did he learn beside ? 
—tlie DOCTRINE OF iMMORTALnTY. The evidenccs 
of this sublime morality remain also visible in the 
writings of Pkto, living in lights and breathing, as 
it were, to this very day. That Pythagoras main-^ 
takied the true solar system is well known ; and, 
whoev^ wrote the Aurea Carmina ascribed to 
him, antiquity admits their authority as containing, 
at least, an epitome of his doctrines. The last verse, 
admitting it to be genuine, of which I know not 
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there was ever any doubt, is more decisive than 
any reasonings of mine respecting the spiritual doc-* 
trine derived from Egypt at least, if not from these 
pillars of Thoth : " And when leaving the body you 
shall be restored to the free air, you will be as a goi> 

INCORRUPTIBLE, and NO LONGER MORTAL !*** 

It will not be denied then, that, as the Celts popu^ 
larly worshipped Mercury, that is, this Thoth, the 
Druids secretly taught the immortality of the soul, 
not indeed so pure as this, but derived from the same 
source as that from whence Pythagoras and Plato 
derived their knowledge. From the same source the 
Druids studied " the motion of the stars and the na- 
ture of the immortal gods,**-!- and this great teacher 
of the country where " astronomy first wing*d the 
skies,** was the teacher also of this higher knowledge. 
The reader will see the connection between this great 
teacher, wherever he acquired his knowledge, and 
those pillars which were said to have survived the 
flood. To him we trace the Roman Mercury, who, 
being the patron of commerce, was held out by the 
Phoenicians as the peculiar object of worship to the 
islanders of the remote ocean. 

But the sacred knowledge of the Egyptians was 
wrapped up in mystery, dark symbols, and hiero- 
glyphics, so thatJsis might well declare, *^ no one 
has uplifted my veil!** Still, I repeat, we may learn 
something of its nature from the response heard 

* Aurea Carmina of Pythagoras, 
f Caesar. 
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through all the schools of Greece. First, that, taught 
by one who appeared as a divine messenger, they^ 
the Egyptians, worshipped in their sacred recesses 
one Eternal Beings from whom they considered the 
world as proceeding, and that the soul was im- 
mortal. These loftier doctrines, wherever derived, 
stood recorded. on the pillars of Thoth it may be 
.presumed, though veiled in hieroglyphics ; and 
these afterwards led to the mysteries of Greece. 
The predominant feeling respecting good and evil, 
and the light and comfort of those solitary and mag- 
nificent luminaries the sun and moon, the regular 
swielling of their own mysterious river, contrary as 
it were to the course of nature, led them to per- 
sonify Good and Evil under the names of Thoth and 
Typhon. Osiris and Isis appear most conspicuous 
all through their mythology as the sun and moon. 
As religion thus became corrupted, the author of 
their more sublime and sacred knowledge which 
these pillars contained, became the dog^star, at 
whose rising with the sun the waters of the Nile 
began to swell. 

Thus the sun, moon, and dog-star, were Osiris, Isis^ 
and Cynocephalus ;* the last being a deification of 

* ^^ The dog occurs in the Bardic as well as in the Grecian 
and Egyptian mythology. Among the horrenda in the descent 
of .^eas to the mystic river, Virgil narrates, 

Visaeque Canes ululare per umbras. — ^n. vi. 257. 
At the grand celebration of Isis the whole solemnity was pro- 
ceded by dogs* Among all other nations the dog was the 
object of aversion. In the Welch Triads the priests are mys- 

C 
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their first great Teacher^ who aa a god still r^arcU 
ed his country^ and whose beneficence was mani- 
fested in the fertility of that country, contrary to the 
course of nature. 

Thus Thoth, — the inscriber of the pilkrs thought 
to be antediluvian, because, probably, the divine 
knowledge was acquired from the patriarchs of the 
old world,— became in Egypt the dog^tar, among 
the Phoenicians the polar-star, the Hermes 6^- 
Greece, the Mercury of the Romans, and the gre^t 
Teut or Teutates of the Druids. Thus the Grecian 
Hermes and Celtic Teutates appear connected with 
the heavens, and, what is most incongruous, with 
the sacred obeliscal pillar. 

. The conclusion which I think may be drawn from 
the circumstance is this, that some pillars or memo- 
rial stones were in existence not long after the 
flood. Bruce, who is sceptical in all other respects, 
admits that the first letters were invented in 
l^ypt; and of the antiquity of inscribed stones 
there can be no doubt, from the passage in Job : 
" Oh that my complaints were engraved with letters 
engraved on the rock for ever.*' These pillars 
might naturally be referred in later ages io the times 
to which the inscriptions referred, as they related, 
it is said, not only to human learning but divinb ! 
The deduction is as follows : the obeliscal stones 
were the earliest inscribed pillars in the world; there- 

tically alluded to under the term of white dogs with red ears, 
their garb being probably white with red tiaras/'— -Miles. 
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fore they must have been inficribed by Thoth if he 
were the investor of letters ; but, giving np all 
antedihivian ideas, what do we find from the learned 
&ishop Cumberland ? that Thoth was the grandson 
of Hantj the son of Noah. I am inclined to think 
the idea of two Hermes arose from the first being 
considered antediluvian, and that there was in fact 
but one Thrice-great Hermes. That some ptU 
lars, containing some knowledge, were thus in-* 
scribed, cannot be doubted, from the concurrent tefr« 
timony not only of the Egyptian historian Manetho, 
but of those sages of Greece who spoke as having 
seen them when travelling for learning in Egypt^ 
and as having derived information from them. 

Now the philosophy of Plato, in point of moral 
sublimity, unconnected with revelation, stands alone 
in the world. He was in Egypt, whether he was 
admitted to the secrets of the temple or not ; it is 
enough that he travelled to Egypt, as. others of the 
Grecian sages did, for knowledge; knowledge he 
obtained. Whether this knowledge was acquired 
immediately from Egypt, or from the precepts 
and morals of /Pythagoras, it was primarily de- 
rived from Egypt ; and whether his account of the 
origin of the world and eternity of matter was in 
direct opposition to the account of the creation by 
Moses or not, is of no consequence to my argu- 
ment. I might say that this direct disagreement, in 
limine, makea other agreements, in letter and spirit, 
with other words of scripture, more extraordinary. 

c2 
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Nor do I contend that Plato's immortality of the soul 
is at all to be compared with the doctrine of immor* 
tality as propounded by the evangelist: but it is suffi- 
cient for me that, amongst the profound darkness of 
heathenism^ he did propound the immortality of 
the soul ; and^ diametrically opposite as his creed of 
the creation is to that in the first book of Genesis^ 
he did propound and illustrate the doctrine of a 
Creator — of a Logos, reason, or wisdom — and of a 
divine Trinity ; and so nearly allied are some of his 
words to those in sacred writ, that they cannot be 
accounted for, in my opinion, otherwise than by sup- 
posing that they came, with much error in human 
transmission, darkly indeed, bat ab origine, £rom 
the SAME SOURCE ; that is, from the first revelation 
of God to FALLEN MAN. The knowledge of Plato 
and of. the Druids, imperfect or not, I trace to one 
and the same source, to the inventor of letters, and 
transmitter, through the inscribed obeliscal stone, 
of this knowledge of immortality in the morning 
twilight of the first age after the flood. 

But there are some expressions in Plato so sin- 
gular that I would not omit this opportunity of com- 
paring them with the language of inspiration.: 
The Bible says, " And God saw all that he had 
made, and behold it was very good.'* " In the he- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth." 

The first words of the gospel of St. John seem 
the answer to the less perfect knowledge of Moses : 
"In the beginning God made heaven and earth," 
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says the first messenger of revealed light. ** In the 
beginning^ answers the Evangelist " was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word wcls 
Grod?** Thus we see, Uke the words,'" let there be 
light and there was light,** light reflected from light, 
on a subject on which the wisest, without revelation, 
mtist have been in the deepest darkness. 
• Keeping in mind the passage of the Bible, *^ He 
saw all that He made, and behold it was very 
good," and the passage of the Evangelist, " in the 
beginning was the Word,** let us turn to what Plato 
learned in Egypt. " The mind,** Plato says, " is the 
son of GrooD and the architect of the world!* Ti- 
maeus. And in Epinomis, " the most divine Logos, 
or Word, made the world.** 

Let the Christiab reader determine whether thes^ 
remarkable words have not far greater force when 
they are thus considered in conjunction with the pas- 
sages I have set before him, and with the foregoing 
remarks on the knowledge of celestial things de- 
rived from those pillars, which Plutarch says Plato 
saw and copied. 

So far then, I think, we have adhered to admitted 
facts ;— that these inscribed pillars contained some 
extraordinary knowledge ; that, these being the ear- 
liest inscriptions in the world, Thoth, inventor of 
the first letters, was the author ; and that the sages 
of Greece derived from and through him their 
knowledge. Enough appears to connect with 
this name the stone or rock afterwards sacred 
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to Mfercury; and surely he who firat classed the 
constellations might justly be called the winged 
messenger of the heavens. He who taught immOr^ 
tality might naturally appear as the conductor of the 
dead, and restorer to life. And such^ I think, we 
may consider the peculiar doctrines which eon* 
secrate, as from a sacred source, the morality 
of a heathen philosopher, morality almost too lofty 
in some parts, however debased in others, for human 
unassisted reason ; and which, from the same source, 
connecting the obeliscal stone with the sacred tradi*" 
tion, gave to the Druids their ideas of the motions 
of stars, and the immortality of the soul. 

The Greek Christians, as we find in a note, vol. L 
Universal History, seemed to consider the first 
Hermes to be antediluvian, and no other person 
than Enoch, who " walked with God ;" and that the 
pillars spoken of, containing the record of the celes- 
tial and astronomical knowledge, were erected by 
him before the flood; and they apply to him the 
singular passage in St. Jude : ^^^ And Enoch also, tlie 
seventh from Adam, spoke of these things, saying, 
the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints."* 
—Jude, 14. 

We have thus, however, traced to its origin the 
worship of Hermes, as the Egyptian Thoth, the 
god Taute of the Phenicians, the great Teut or 
DuTaith of the Celts, the Latinised Teutates of 
Lucan ; and connected with his name the singular 
circumstance of the first inscribed obeliscal pillars, 
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and the doctrines, as far as we may jadge of them 
from the doctrines of the Greek school, relating 
to the Great Eternal, and everlasting life ! 

We haye remarked that the Egyptians worshipped 
as a god, deified in the dbg-^ar, the inventor of astro* 
nomy and of the zodiacal signs, which signs, let me 
add, seem to me appropriate to Egypt, and to Egypt 
only."*' The Phoenicians, watching the pole-star as 
they voyaged over the trackless deep, indebted to the 
Egyptian astronomy, held their way to our distant 
shores on account of commerce; and it is no wonder 
that the same god was to them an object of equal 
veneration, particularly when they derived from him 
professedly, all they knew of the creadon of the 
w<»U, of which the singular fragment by the Phce- 
nician priest Sanchoniathon, preserved by Eusebius, 
is a proof. We are also to remember that the 
same god was peculiarly the god of traffic and mer- 
chandise. This part of his character was ascribed 
to him by the Phoenician traders. 

From the various connected arguments which 
I have produced, the reader Vill see therefore the 
prcqiriety of Caesar saying, the Celts ** maximd 
colunt Mercurium/' A stone being his first rude re- 
presentation, and placed on eminences, natural or 
artificial, and thence called Tot-hills or Teut4iills, 

* Aquarius is Canopus, as emblematic of fertility, with the 
waters emptied ot ^flowing out. In Abyssinia (Upper Egypt) 
Diodorus says, <^ in July lions appeared.** In the Planisphere 
accompanying the poem of Aratus— the urn of Aquarius is 
inverted! 
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we shall farther see the reason of Caesar's saying 
that tlie Celts had of this god ^ plorima simnlacrar 
This appears to me, as far as I am able to judge 
of consequential inferences, so just, that a mind 
capable of seeing a subject on four sides of a 
question instead of one, will have little doubt on 
the conclusion. The only conjecture I have ad- 
mitted from the above premises, is, that, as the Bo- 
mans at Bath sculptured for the Britons their god 
Sul, and joined Minerva with him as the guardian 
of the waters of health ; so, on Silbury-hill, they 
might have placed the more airy representa^ve of 
this deity, in his Greek rather than in his Egyptian 
or Celtic character * This idea may be, of course, 
rejected or not, as it does not alter the main argu- 
ment respecting the Celtic Teut being derived 
through the Phoenicians, and pointed out to 'the 
Britons as the god of commerce, the guide of the 
ocean, the unfolder of the starry heavens, and the 
teacher of the doctrine of immortality. All I 
have said wiU have a further propriety when we consi- 
der the neighbourhood of Abury and Tan-hill, con- 
necting the god of the thunder with his messenger 
from heaven to earth ; when his vast temple and 
mound are considered as connected with the inter- 
mediate elevation, where the Baal-fire flamed^ com- 

# 

* But it will be sufficient to remark that many images of 
Mercury, with his [xeculiar ensigns, have been dug up ; and 
that Diodorus speaks of the Greeks having had a particular 
connection With this island — the Island of the Hyperboreans. 
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municating with the answering fires on Marden and 
the hills above the temple of Belenus, or Bel, at 
Stonehenge. 

In further illustration of the Egyptian origin of 
Teutates, we may appeal to the testimony of modem 
travellers. Denon speaks of the magnificence of a 
temple near Thebes, at Hermontis, evidently the 
hiU of Hermes, and Belzoni speaks of the ruins 
of Hermont, and thinks, from the numerous repre- 
sentations on the walls and the columns, that it 
must have been sacred to Anubis or Typhon. It 
seems to mle obvious, from representations in De- 
non, that Typhon and Thoth were the representa- 
tives of the two principles, the fruitful source of 
oriental mythology, those of good and evil. Thoth 
was the deified personification of beneficence, and 
the name of Hermontis seems to point out to 
whom the vast structure was sacred — the deity whom 
the Grecians called Hermes : and let me add the 
most singular circumstance, that, among the most 
prominent of the symbols found in these ruins, there 
is one representing exactly the circle and serpent 
as AT Abury ! In another representation, Thoth 
is seated on the folds of the serpent ! 

Such testimonies, and others which will be ad- 
duced, are the more decisive, as there can have 
been no possible connection between the acci- 
dental testimony and the facts. 
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CHAP. III. 



Phoenician Fragment of Thoth— ^o^ the teacher of Atheism 
-»but of one God — Application to Abury as his Celtic 
Temple. 

We now come, as it were, from the darkness of 
the recesses of the Egyptian temple into somewhat 
more certain light ; for we are in possession of a 
fragment, given by a Phoenician priest, of a work 
on the creation of the world, by this very Thoth, 
whom the Phoenician calls *^ our god Taautus.** 

This fragment has been singularly preserved by 
the first Christian historian, who recorded the con- 
version of the first Roman emperor to the Christian 
faith.* 

It has been a subject which has exercised the 
talents and research of one of the most learned 
divines of our church; and, as* Bishop Cumberland 
draws conclusions very different from those I 
have drawn, I shall, before I proceed to further 
confirmation of the origin and worship of the 
Celtic god Teut, from documents yet existing, 
make the curious fragment itself, and Bishop 
Cumberland's remarks on it, the subject of some 
observations. 

We have already considered Thoth, the Egyptian 

* Eusebius and Constantine. 
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Hermes^ the inventor of writing, as being the first 
who cast over the darkness of remote ages the ear- 
liest glimpse of sacred and intellectual light, from 
whatever source that knowledge was derived ; but 
we must not pass over, without remark, the ground 
taken by that most learned prelate Cumberland, in 
his remarks on the fragment of Sanchoniatho, the 
Phoenician priest, containing the cosmogony or the 
history of the creation of the world by this very 
ThothI 

First, this document, granting its authenticity, is 
professedly a fragment^ and what safe conclusions 
can reason draw from 9i fragment ? What conclu- 
sions could we have drawn had only Vi fragment of 
no greater length been left of the Bible ? 

Thoth (see Bishop Cumberland's own tables) 
was the third king of Egypt after the flood ; 
yet he was not the teacher of immortality, but 
the hierophant of atheism ! Though Pythagoras 
and Plato derived their knowledge from the country 
iUumined by him, the great promulgator of this 
light was the darkling hierophant of the creed pro- 
claiming NO God ! I do not fear to say that, on the 
contrary, the fragment itself, obscurely indeed, but 
decidedly, proclaims the contrary, if any sense can 
be given to it * 

The beginning of this very fragment seems to 
me obvioitely to designate the three principles — 

* Cosmogony of Thoth. I must refer to Cumberland for 
the translation. 
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Ood inspiring J Chd'producing^ snA'Chd preserve 
ing. Nay, Cumberland seems in some passages 
almost to forget his own opinion, for he says, ^' He 
(Thoth) taught the system of public religion which 
opened a door to Atheism, &c. ; yet he could not 
extinguish all knowledge of the sovereign Gk)D 
continued by natural light, and the traditions of 
the patriarchs,** &c. — Cumberland's Remarks on the 
Phoenician Cosmogony, p. 13. 

But, secondly, this fragment of Sanchoniathon 
proves to me that it was not the cosmogony of 
the inscriber of the sacred pillars, from its being of 
an internal character so totally at variance with the 
knowledge we know Plato derived from the sources 
we have noticed. My rule of judging is this — ^Which 
is most probable, that this wild and incoherent 
fragment should be the onli/ recorded relic of that 
knowledge from which Plato, Pythagoras, and the 
sages of Greece, derived their sublime doctrines in 
the deepest darkness of Pagan heathenism ; or the 
contrary ? Doubts have been entertained of the au- 
thenticity of this relic, but none of its great antiquity. 

In the time of the Antonines the ^^ whole cosmo- 
gony'* was in existence, as it was translated, says 
Banier, *^ by Philo of Byblos,** who in his pi^eface 
asserts that ^^Sanchoniathon had made an exact 
scrutiny into the writings of Taautus, from an as- 
surance that as he had been the inventor of letters, 
he must have been likewise the first historian.** 

Now, in this very fragment, the " god Taau- 
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Tus** is 8poken of in some places as having ex- 
isted long previously ; therefore of such parts^ 
at least, Thoth could not have been the author, 
and it must be admitted that it is not possible to 
define what part is by Thoth, what by Sancho- 
niathon, and what added by Philo or Eusebius 
themselves. But the rule of the internal evi- 
dence I propose is this — either Thoth could not be 
the author from whom Socrates, Plato, &c. de- 
rived their knowledge, or he could not have written 
this rhapsody; but, if he was that great teacher 
from whom Pythagoras : and Plato learned their 
almost divine lessons, he was not the author of this 
fragment, or if: of any part of it, no safe conclusion 
can be drawn that it was the earliest code of atheism 
or idolatry! 

- What opinions can be deduced from it, at a//, will 
be obvious from the words of the same Philo, that 
*-^ this history was left to the posterity of Sydic, and 
that the son of Thadian. Sanchoniathon, translated 
it himself, q/Sfer he had turned it to allegory, and 
interspersed \t with some physical ideas about the 
origin of the world," &c. — Banier, voL i. p. 99*— 
What authority, as a system, this treatise can have^ 
which is a fragment at best, and which the trans- 
lator " turned into allegory y interspersed with phy^ 
sical ideas about the origin of the world ;" — what 
authority such a treatise can have, or what argu- 
ments can be deduced from it, let readers, not of 
recondite learning but of common sense, determine. 
But let us appeal to the learned Bishop himself. 
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In hia observations on this unique fragthent we find 
the line of Seth recorded. After the floods Chrbnoa 
is considered as Ham, the son of Noah ; Misor or 
Misraem, the son of Ham ; and according to the 
Une of Seth, as corrected by Bishop Cumberland, 
Thoth appears next, the son of Misraem. He ia 
therefore the grandson of Ham, the son of Noah ! 
From this apparently trivial circumstance I deduce 
what, appear to me important reasonings. 

First, if this Egyptian Thoth, the Pfacenician 
Taautns, be the grandson of Ham, he must have 
known that which God communicated to Adana,^ 
and which Noah received from the tradition of 
the first created man.'f' — Secondly, it is a matter of 
&ct, as I have said, that evea to us has come 
down the almost supernatural ideas of the su- 
perlative knowledge of this extraordinary cha- 
racter. Proclus and lamblicus inform us, that he 
^^ invented letters, and inscribed pillars in the re- 
inotest periods of Egyptian chronology; that he 
taught religion, astronomy, geometry, and physic, 
and that the first iEsculapius was his disciple; 
that his books were carried in annual sacred 
procession.** — ^Thirdly, whence could the idea of fhis 
super-human accumulation of discovery and science 
in one personage, arise ? If from the traditions of 

* This might well be, for Adam was cotemporary with Me- 
thusalem, and Methusalem with Noah. 

-f The pillars of Thoth were erected to Ham by this grand- 
s«>n, containing symbols of the knowledge which Thoth de* 
rived from Ham. 
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Nooh^ it is plain there must have been a knowledge 
that the great deliverer from death was to be bom^ 
and that man was restored to immortality. Was 
this grandson of Ham the individual originator 
of these truths^ or did he disseminate^ as the most 
active human instrument, the knowledge acquired 
in the former worlds when Enoch walked with 
God t This would account, and I think this only, 
for so entire a knowledge of astronomy, in an 
age so near the flood, but also for what the sages 
of Greece have exhibited in their works, as profes- 
sedly derived from Egypt, and also for the deifica^ 
tioi^ of this great propounder of human and divine 
knowledge. 

Fourthly, did the Egyptians, in the earlier ages^ 
worship one Eternal Being, the Lord and Father of 
all ? That they did is undoubted ; and that (if we 
may judge by the works which echo the great 
truths learned in Egypt) a son of God was darkly 
adumbrated, as proceeding from this great Eternal i 
and also a kind of divine triad in the unity of that 
godhead, as to this day appears in almost every 
natifm of the east. 

The great public promulgator of this awful trutfaj^ 
derived from tradition, was the Meyitrro^ and BeX- 
nrraff 'EpfM^s — Hermes the greatest and the best. 
So far mav severe truth be founded on the strictest 
reasoning. Allegory and imagination succeed. 1st, 
The grandson of Ham appears as the great and good 
Hermes : 2d, Hermes as the messenger between God 
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and man ; then succeed his wand^ his wings^ the idea 
of his flying from heaven to earth, and from earth 
to heaven ; and thus the commemorative pillars, or 
solitary stone, appear metamorphosed into the airy 
the beautiful Mercury, who 

• Temperat astra galero. 

It is true that the attributes of the Roman Mer- 
cury would have been unknown to the Britons previa 
oiisly to the arrival of the Romans in Britain. But 
granting that Mercury, with his Roman attributes, 
was unknown to the Britons, yet, from the Phoeni- 
cians navigating by the stars, their Thoth, or Taau- 
tus, or Taut, was not ; for the knowledge of this the 
chief Celtic deity. Mercury's prototype, was derived 
from Phoenicia, and the transition from Egjrpt to 
Hidenicia, and to Britain, I have pointed out. 

But what is the similitude between Thoth, the 
god Taautus of Phoenicia, and the winged Mer- 
cury of the Romans ? His wings, I have obsierved^ 
were added, in consequence -of his knowledge of 
astronomy, and, as might be supposed, unfolding 
the heavens. But why is the form of a serpent 
represented in his temple ? Because the Great 
Eternal is described in that form in Egypt, the 
country of Mercury, and he himself was the great 
unfolder of this truth. Whence arise his wings ? 
Because, besides the knowledge of astronomy, the 
spread wings of inspiration appear over the- globe, 
which Cneph surrounds as the great Spirit. Why 
is the mound connected with the temple ? Be- 
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cause^ as Caesar says, there were " plurima si- 
mulacra,** and the stones of the temple marking 
the months and days of the year, which he 
divided, the first rude aboriginal symbol, a stone, 
would be placed on an elevation, which formed part 
of his temple, he being the director of roads, as 
well as the symbol of heavenly knowledge. It is 
true, the airy and winged Mercury, with his serpent 
rod, descending from heaven, is a Grecian as well as 
a Roman image ; but even this, as I shall prove by 
an authentic Egyptian representation, was derived 
from Egypt. ... 

. As to the sacred serpent, most readers are aware 
that the serpent, through all antiquity, was con- 
nected with restoration and immortality. iEscu- 
lapius, as the restorer of health, has a staff, with 
2L serpent entwined. Now the first iEsculapius 
was an Egyptian, and a contemporary^ it is said, 
with the first Hermes or Thoth, who wrote also on 
the same art. The serpent of the temple at Abury 
represented eternity and restoration to life, as taught 
by. Teutates or Thoth. But I must dwell more par- 
ticularly on this point. One of the inner circles of 
the temple at Abury consists of twelve stones for 
the months, and the other of thirty stones for the 

* It is a most remarkable circumstance, that in public 
thanks to my friend Macdonald Kinnier, the resident of Persia, 
from the Emperor, the year is called ^* the fortunate year of 
the snake!" 

D 
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days of the month. The first month^ as Cicero 
informs us, was named ThothI And what do* we 
find in Herodotus ? That in Egypt £V£&y month 
and EVERY DAY was sacred. — Book 1st, sect. 82. 

That the idea of immortality was derived from 
Egypt, we are also expressly told by Herodotus, 
Book ii. 123. — lipayrot Se Kai rovSc rov Xoyov Aiyor- 
rioi €i<ri ol €i:rovr€^ eos avQpmTotj ^X''^ aOayaros* crrr 
and hence the derivation of Druidical ideas of iin- 
mortality is likewise obvious. 

Nor let it be forgotten, when we speak of the 
twelve months of the year, that from the same anr 
thority we learn that the Egyptians were the first 
of all nations who so divided the year. The passage 
in Herodotus is remarkable; TlpwToi affQ^mrm 
ttiravTwv €^ejp€€tv rov cyiaurov, two^Ka [lepca 8ttflra- 
jxa/oi rau mpecov €9 aurop' and each month into 
thirty days ; and Herodotus (Ew«^7n}, 4,) says ex^ 
pressly, they were the first of all nations who made 
this division, and they made this division from the 
knowledge of the stars. 

When Herodotus says that according ' to the 
twelve months there were twelve deities^ he seems 
to me evidently to allude to the signs of the zodiac; 
and, by comparing history with history, we find 
Hermes or Thoth the inventor of the zodiac. 

It is not less remarkable that Herodotus, speak- 
ing of this fact, calls the year " the circle** of the 
seasons, icukXo^ rcov cipewv. 



Ai to the rod and wings of Mercnrv^'i^ there la the 
ewuma cirGumstance mentioned by Clemens Alex^ 
aadriniiB^ that, at the annual procession in honour 
of Thoth, or the Egyptian Homes, his forty-two 
books were borne in solemn procession, and that 
the bearer had a feather in his cap ; and posts, 
afterwards established, used this symbol as a sign of 
expedition. The wand is his ensign as caduceator 
or messenger of peace. 

Of course, in writing on a subject so very remote 
and obscure, and particularly when I confess my 
ignorance of ancient astronomical constructions^ 
I offer my ideas with diffidence ; but one cir- 
cumstance, confirmative of the serpent-entwined 
cadaceus of Hermes, is found in the zodiac of 
Esne in Egypt. Upon the antiquity of the zo- 
diac at Dendera there are many doubts, but none 
qS the great antiquity of the zodiac of Esne, which, 
probably, may be considered the oldest zodiac in the 
world.'f' Now it is admitted that the Tboth so often 

* The Hermanubis, in Maurice^ has wings on his feet. 

f Upon the great question from whence the civilization of 

mankind first proceeded I do not decide ; but it is clear to me 

^ tliat ^ddi fruits of intelligence as Egypt has exhibited are not 

to be found in any other country on the globe. This may be 

accounted for by the well-known fact of 

** curis acuens mortalia corda." 
The climate and country of the descendants of Shem, induced 
that inactivity which distinguishes the natives to this day. The 
inhabitants of Upper Egypt, as soon as they descended from 
their granite mountains, spread on all sides their monuments 

d2 
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spoken of invented the zodiac.^i^ Here is the zodiac^ 
the first and most ancient in the world, in this very 
Egypt, the country of this first astronomer after the 

of awakened energies, like the lotus springing after the in- 
undation. 

If India might claim priority in the first settlement of roan 
afler the flood, it was in Egypt that mind first awoke. 

Some contest has arisen respecting the priority of the zodiacs 
of India and Egypt. For this reason, besides what I think 
may be proved, my opinion is confirmed, by many corrobora- 
tory circumstances, that the first zodiac was that of Egypt, of 
the first, and if I am right in my conjecture^ the only Hermes, 
the grandson of Ham. 

* That Job had heard of and spoke of these signs as they 
stood arranged, is undoubted ; and it is far more likely that he 
should have derived this knowledge from a country so near and 
so eminent, rather than from a country so distant as India. 

Respecting the appropriateness of the signs, it has been con- 
ceived by some writers that their origin can scarcely be thought 
Egyptian, when Aquarius, the sign of waters, appears in that 
very month when all Egypt is gay with new-born flowers and 
herbage. But in my opinion the sign represents just the con- 
trary ; it represents Canopus, when the urn of waters is emptied, 
and the next sign, Pisces, is that of the fishes retiring to the 
sea; and in the oldest zodiac, that of Esne, Canopus is repre- 
sented as pouring the urn on a fish at his feet, which now, as 
it should appear by the representation, have left the land waters 
and is retiring to the deep. Again, it has been said, Virgo appears 
with a spike of com in her hand after Leo, at a time when the 
land is under water ^ but the sign of fertility in the hand of 
Isis may be to show that this is owing to the Lion, and there- 
fore Virgo is placed next to him. The two signs, that of 
cause and effect^, are symbolised through Egypt by the 
sph3nQixes, which are always turned, as it were gazing, towards 
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flood; in this zodiac the precession of the equinoxes, 
and the signs of the summer solstice^ prove at all 
events its high antiquity. But allowing its anti- 
quity as great as we may ftiirly give it, it comes 
within the period of the existence of the first 
Thoth ; and, more singular still, when considered in 
connection with the caduceus,* the serpent is re- 
presented, in this ancient zodiac, exactly as repre- 
sented on the wand of Hermes, with the three folds. 
The three openings of the folds are exactly so re- 
presented in four places of this zodiac, and in one 
place two heads of the serpent appear united to 
the same body, with the same three openings in 
the folds, of precisely the same proportions, and 
with two wings. 

Upon the whole, then, we see the reason why Mer- 

the Nile. Or Virgo may be considered as a type of the Eg3rp- 
tian maids, who bring flowers to this day when the banks of the 
Nile, at its height, are cut, in August, to distribute, amidst ge- 
neral rejoicing, the fecundating waters. 

Scorpio is Typhon, and Typhon appears in the Egyptian 
zodiac when the whole land is under water, and he is, as it 
were, contending for the dominion ; but in Sagittarius the Sun, 
with his arrows, appears as conquering, holding out his dart as 
having dissipated into the deep his enemy. Capricorn is the 
.goat and fish, the hom^ of the goat rising as tlie waters retire. 
In the zodiac of Dendera, Anubis appears, assisting and 
drawing up the goat with a line, having awakened him with a 
systrum. Taurus is universally the sun in his rising strength ; 
l^eo proclaims his absolute dominion. 

* The exact caduceus is found in the Mithraic monuments 
as given by Hyde. 
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cory was the chief of the Celtic deities, because they 
derived their knowledge of him from the Phoeni- 
cians ; because he was the guide of wandering ma- 
riners ; because he was the. patron of commerce ; 
because he divided the year ; because he taught the 
doctrine of immortality in the first inscribed pillars 
of his native land, and the knowledge of that one 
great God whom the Druids worshipped. 

The Druids, as Caesar informs us, had, like the 
Egyptians, their sacred language, and Greek was 
the language of the sacred knowledge, one proof 
that they could not be ignorant of the Grecian 
attributes of this deity. I have never read Cook 
on Abury, but his idea that Abury represented the 
ancient shadow of the divinity, these remarks will 
confirm. It was circular to represent the circle of 
Gneph ; it was in the form of a serpent as con- 
nected with immortality ; it included the circle of 
months as Thoth or the Celtic Teut so divided 
them, and the circle of the days of the month be- 
cause Thoth so divided them. I shall show this 
more particularly in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. IV. 



RepresentatioDS on Egyptian Temples, in the same form as the 
Temple at Abury — General Character of Abury. 

In one of the oldest Egyptian temples Savary 
observed four concentric circles in a square. That 
this temple had some affinity with such a tem[de as 
that at* Abury, seems clear from two of the circles 
at Abury being divided into twelve equal parts, 
containing tioelve animals and twelve human 
figures. 

This is decidedly the zodiac, and the coincidence 
is most extraordinary ; a circumstance related 
by Savary seems also evidently to have originated 
in the ancient traditions of the holy serpent : ^^ At 
Echmimum,'' he says, ^ a miraculous . serpent was 
kept, &c. which serpent he affirmed was immortal, 
and could cure every disease.** — Savary's Travels. 

Let us how turn to Bruce. 

The mound at Marden, that at Marlborough, 
and the one at Silbury, make a triangle ; will it not 
be thought an extraordinary coincidence that Bruce, 
on his first view of the pyramids, makes this observa- 
tion : " As near as it was possible to judge by sight, 
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Metrohenny, Giza^ and the centre of the three 
pyramids, made an isosceles triangle, or nearly 
so." — Bruce*s Travels. I have before observed 
that the base of Abury is precisely that of the great 
pyramid. 

It is the number of these minute and accidental 
agreements, which makes the comparison respecting 
the origin and designation of Abury more decisive. 
" The globe with wings, and two serpents, with a 
kind of shield or breast-plate between them, are 
frequently repeated.'* — Bruce. This is exactly the 
form of Abury. The globe, (the circle,) the two 
wings, which Bruce considers two serpents,* and 
the round shield in the middle. 

Let the reader now cast his eve over the two circles 
inclosed in the larger circle, as represented by the 

stones at Abury .-|- 

. - II 

♦ All traces of the extremities of the serpent are now ob- 
literated, but I am inclined to think the stones represented the 
form of the ttvo serpents, as on all the ancient Egyptian monu- 
ments and on Mercury's wand: — ^^ Finge duds angue^, sacer 
est locus.'* — Juvenal. 

** t The imagery of tlie circle is used by Isaiah to express the 
great one God : *[ it is He that sitteth on the circle of the 
earth ;'* Isaiah, c. 40 ; and it is most remarkable that in the 
verse previous the prophet has spoken of what was delivered by 
them in the first generations of the world. ^' Have ye not 
known ? have ye not heard ? have ye not understood from 
the foundations of the earth? — it is he that sitteth on the 
CIRCLE of the. earth/' &c. And in perfect consonance with the 
earliest creed of man, he says, v. 25, '* to whom then will ye 
liken me, or shall I be equal ? saith the Mighty One.** 
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The wings in the Egyptian temples answer to the very words 
of scripture, " bide me under the shadow of thy wings." 

In the 13th chap, of the Wisdom of Solomon, this very Thot, 
either as the primitive stone or carved out of wood, as we see 
it described in Pausanias, seems to be alluded to: " But mi- 
serable are tbey, and in dead things is their hopei who call 
them gods which are the works of men's hands, &c. and resem- 
blances of beasts, (evidently allusive to Egypt ; and what fol- 
lows?) a STONE, good for nothing, the work of an ancient 
hand." The whole chapter is a fine comment on idolatry. 
That Hermes, in his very character as the god of the mer- 
chants, is here designated, roust be obvious from the 19th verse 
of the same chapter: " For n good journey he asketh of that 
which cannot set a foot forward ; and for gaining and getting, 
&c. asketh ability to do of him that is most unable to do any 
thing !" 

One remark I think it of great importance that the reader 
should keep in mind. It appears from the aboriginal and un- 
comipted doctrines of Thoth, that one infinite eternal super- 
intending deity pervaded the universe. In connection with this 
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Remark^ the outward circle consists of just 100 
stones^ by the last accurate examination of sir 
Richard Hpare's surveyor ; there can be no doubt 

inefiable Eternal, two other deities are worshipped^ through 
theeasty typifying simply the three powerfui. ones* that is, 
more definitively, Power, Wisdom, and Goodness. Into these 
attributes the primitive religion of the Brachmans, the Magi, 
the Egyptians, and the Druids, may be resolved. How far this 
combination, so universal, may have been derived from pa- 
triarchal traditions, niight become a serious and important 
question ; but the Druids taught that there was only one great 
GOD over all, and, as Caesar expressly states the Celts worship- 
ped jvoe deities, and Mercury the chief, I think the apparent 
discrepancy may be easily reconciled. 

Let us advert to the expression of Caesar : << Omnis Gallia 
est dedita superstitionibus ;*' all Gaul, in its extensive popular 
sense, is given to superstition. Then he enumerates the several 
deities worshipped ^* omni Gallift ;*' but it is evidently implied 
by the words <^ omnis Galli^" that, as among the Egyptians 
there was one secret religion, made known only undeV the most 
fearful sanctions to the initiated, which secret religion a parti* 
cular order professed and taught, so among the Druids one 
only awful mystery was the object of their ceremonies, whilst 
the Celts in general, << omni Gallia,*' had the gods of thunder, 
of light, of battle, besides their great Taute, the maximus Mer- 
curius. The Eleusinian mysteries, as the secret mysteries from 
whence they sprung, darkly pointed out one Almighty and the 
immortality of man. These were taught as the secret doc- 
trines of the Druids. I might add, quotii^ a quotation in 
Sandys, from an author of whom I know nothing : 

^^ Plato, Persephone, Ceres, et Venus alma, et Amores, 
Tritones, Nereus, Thetis, Neptunus, et ipse 
Mercurius, Juno, Vulcanus, Jupiter, et Pan^ 
Diana, et Phoebus Jaculator, sunt Deus unus. 
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of this, for the cavity where every stone stood is 
visible. It wiil be observed that the two inward 
circles have each a circle again inclosed^ and there 
were, in the centre of the northern circle three 
LARGER stones: the southern circle, inclosed in 
the same larger circle, contains the same nnmber 
of stones as the northern circle, — that is, 30 out- 
ward circle, 12 inner; but this contains in the 
centre only one large stone, twenty feet high. 

That we may see the whole at one view, I sub- 
join the numbers as laid down by sir Richard 
Hoare. 

Great outward circle . . 100* 

Northern circle ... 30 

Inner circle of ditto . • 12 

Centre ..... 3 

Southern circle ... 30 

Inner circle of ditto ' . . 12 

Centre ..... 1 

One stone stood by itself, out of the southern 
circle, and nearer the larger circle. This had a per- 
foration through it, supposed to be used when the 
victim was tied to it for sacrifice. 

We will now turn from Egyptian authorities to 
Celtic. Mr. Davies informs us that " the Druids 
divided the whole of existence into three circles : 
1. Cylch y Cengant — ^the circle of space, which 
Grod alone can pervade. 2. Cylch yr Abred — the 

* The infinite series is summed up by hundreds — ^hundreds^^ 
thousands, millions^ &c. 
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CIRCLE of courses ;"* evidently^ as I should inteipret 
it, the CIRCLE of the course of tiine^^/and in cor- 
roboration of this we have remarked, the stones 
are twelve — months ; days of each month — ^thirty. 
. So far the Celtic and Egyptian authorities, agree ; 
but remark, reader, in Davies's account of the circles, 
nothing is said of the nurhhers composing those 
circles, but only of the circles themselves, and when 
the number of stones at Abury composing these 
three circles are regarded, the conclusion I shall 
deduce will appear so obvious, that . it is extraordi- 
nary to me that it should not have been remarked 
before. 

But now let us see the Celtic explanation of the 
third circle ; that is, one of the two inner circles 
inclosed in the larger. This circle is called the circle 
of HAPPINESS^ to be ultimately attained. . Of this, 
as applied to. the stone circles of Abury, I can 
say nothing ; but it appears to me, looking at the 
precise number of these stones, natural to con- 
clude that they stand the great emblems of what ? 
TIME and eternity: that the twelve stones are 
the zodiacal signs of the Egyptian Herines, the 
Celtic Tenth, the aboriginal Thoth. The d^ys, 
without reckoning those intercalated, are 30 for 
each month ; and, whatever may be thought of 
the circle of happiness, the others seem to explain 
themselves. 

But I have further to remark, in the middle of 
one circle at Abury stand three stones ; what are 
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these ? the three mighty ones — the Cabiri — ^unde 
Abiri. What is the great solitary stone in the 
centre, called by Stukeley the obelisk/ and which 
was higher than all the othiers ? the Celtic Taute, 
constantly connected with the upright obeliscal 
stone ; and now let us take up Herodotus, and 
obseiVe what he says of the Cabiri. There were 
the three power/id ones, and the fourth was who ? 
Casmillus : and we know that Casmillus was Mer- 
cury. Baillie says the Egyptians did not admit 
the intercalated days into the circle of their year, 
though it is evident, from sir Isaac Newton, that 
they both discovered and noted the ^ve days ne- 
cessary to make the solar year ; and the " golden^ 
circle^* on the tomb of Ozymandias is decisive of 
this wonderful fact. 

Now the reader will observe out of the inner cir- 
cle a stone standing hy itself. Let us join this 
with the other three and one, and it will make the 
intercalated days, the exact number of days to 
make up the solar year, which all must admit 
Thoth discovered: as if the great designer had 
said,' " What shall we do with the five odd dayi^ 
of the year?, here are three for the powerful 
ones, one for Hermes, and the other stands by 
itself!" 

Now, again I request the reader s particular at- 
tention. Thoth was the beneficent deity, Typhou 
the evil deity of the Egyptians. In Egypt the in- 
tercalated days were called after the names of 
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Netthe^ Isis^ Osiris^ the three powerful, Thotb 
the beneficent, and Typhon, the evil principle. The 
three mighty deitiea are in one circle, that of the 
lower regions, answering to Pluto, Pit)serpine, and 
Ceres ; Taute, the god of beneficence, stands alone 
in the other circle; and what is that one stone, 
out of the inner circle, to which the victims for 
slaughter, according to Stukeley, were bound. 
Whom does that stone represent ? Typhon, or the 
evil one, apart, and destined to the office of 
slaughter. This coincidence appears to me most 
remarkable. 

Stukeley did not think of the nade and origin 
of this temple, as dedicated to Teut, the Mer^ 
cury of the Britons; but he discovered, in part, 
the form of the great serpent, and quoted the re- 
markable passage from Pausanias, Kara n}y cif 
J\i<ravTa, &c. ; " whoever goes from Thebes to 
Glisas will see a great ciUcle of stbnes, which is 
called the head of the Theban serpent." 

We have shown the numbers of these atones ; 
and respecting the stones which represent the odd 
days to make up the solar year, let us appeal to Sir 
Isaac Newtqn. 

*^ At length the Egyptians, for the sake of navi- 
gation, applied themselves to observe the stars> and 
by their heliacal rising and setting found the true 
solar year to be ^ve days longer than the calendar 
year, and therefore added ^e rfoy^ to the twelve 
calendar months, that is, of thirty days.** 
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This curious circumstance proves two things 
—the substance of Egyptian knowledge^ and the 
wonderful coincidence of the numbers in the temple 
at Abury^ twelye — thirty — and^e odd stones to 
make the solar year. And can any one doubt, 
after this, that it was the temple to Thoth, the 
Celtic Tent? Here are the thirty days, which, 
reckoning thirty to each month, and twelve months, 
make up 360, the days of the year ; and here are 
the exact number of intercalated days, 365, the 
three in one circle-— the one in the middle, and 
the one apart, and these most wonderfully agree 
with the Egyptian systemj of which this Thoth, 
this Teut of the Celts, this Mercury of Caesar, was 
the author. 

From what has been observed, I should thus de^ 
aignate' the intent and character of the whole work 
at Abury. The vast pile, in the first place, I con»- 
aider as sacred to that great instructor, symbolised 
and worshipped in Egypt, who unfolded the hea«- 
vens, and brought intelligence of one infinite god^ 
and of eternal life to man ; which knowledge, in 
remote ages, was communicated to the Celtic 
Druids by the Phoenicians. The inner circles re- 
present, severally, the months, the year, the days, 
and the hours, included in the great circle of etei^ 
Bity, representing the god over the heavens, stretchp- 
ing on each side in the form of the '^ serpent,** 
the well known emblem, both of the course of 
the stars and of restoration and immortality ; whil8t> 
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if we admit the single stone within one of the 
circles as the gnomon of a vast dial, according to 
Biaurice, the shadow of passing Ufe is still more 
obvious. Exactly in the middle, and upon a line 
with the two extremities of the serpent's body, 
and opposite the great circle, in front; stood, ac* 
cording to my conjecture, whether right or wrong, 
the simulacrum, such as those of which Caesar 
speaks — the sifnulacrum of that sublime Teacher 
who will appear hereafter as the awakener and 
restorer of the dead, now sleeping, each in his 
silent grassy heap, at his feet ; whilst he, pointing 
to the tracks over the waste and wildering downs, 
stands thus to be considered also as the guide of 
the darkling travellers along the ways of life, and 
the AWAKEN£K and restorer of the dead, when 
the various ways of that life shall end in the for- 
gotten dust of the barrow or the tomb. 

Such is tht moral lesson taught by this myste- 
rious monument, the dark adumbration of the 
only hdpe of the Celtic Briton, who, before the 
light of revelation or civilization dawned, traversed 
these solitary plains. 

The Phoenicians brought the knowledge of this 
personage to Britain; this personage, as described 
by the Phoenicians, was the great instructor; the 
greatest instructor became the greatest deity, and 
the temple at Abury records the truth respecting 
the sole Deity which he taught. On the mound in 
front stood the image or simulacrum of the great 
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deified teacher of this tmth ; and this most magni- 
ficent Celtic temple stood as emblematical of the 
One Grod, having in front the image of him who 
was the greatest of the subordinate popular Celtic 
deities^ who instructed the Phoenicians in the know- 
ledge of this one God, and which they, with all the 
mysterious discipline of Druidism, taught to the 
British Celts ; and that Silbury-hill was the mound 
of Mercury ; and Abury the greatest Celtic temple, 
sacred to him, and emblematical both of the know- 
ledge he taught and the God he revealed. 
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CHAP;y, 



Druids and Bards — On the Theban and Celtic H^8-«-Citj 

of Bards— Ancient Salisbury. 

The reader who has attentively read and re- 
flected on what has been brought together, as well 
as on the whole of the preceding remarks, may pro- 
bably say, " we can easily trace the general connec- 
tion of Egypt and Greece, and perceive how the 
beautiful forms of the mythology of Greece, as dis- 
played in the ancient Etruscan vases, grew out of 
the dark and solemn superstitions of Egypt, and 
also the connection between the secret mysteries of 
Ceres at Eleusis and the hieroglyphics under which 
the Egyptian priests, in the darkness of their gi- 
gantic temples, veiled their mysterious doctrines of 
an eternal infinite God and the immortality of the 
soul ; we can trace in what manner this doctrine 
passed into Greece and pervaded distant countries ; 
but what analogy is there, or what distant resem- 
blance can be found in other points between the 
Celts, their buildings, their burial places, and those 
of the Egyptians?*' None! my object only has 
been to show in what manner the reverence for one 
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liaiile^ the rareider of the orie great God^ the pbjebt 
pf Celtic- and Drnidical w^faip •originated; tfaat 
the sacred stbnefii, coiisecrated to Druidicsd. wecshi^ 
grew but of the. aboriginal dbelLsfcal dtone, sacred to 
the great archetype of Mercury in Egypt, connected 
with the doctrines which he derived from sacred 
tradition. He might be supposed the most active 
human means of delivering to the survivors of the 
world in the Earliest ages after the deluge, this 
ft^red tradition^ heing, hx Jiii^ hitman diaracter, 
Thpth, the OBANDSONof Ham^, ;.' 

, ^ The nature and character and origin of the wboi^ 
qomplex machinery of Druidicpl worship .i.8\a very 
^ffer^t tiling, and requires a separate €Oinsi^)*a- 
tipUy. but their secret worship of one great god ift 
tindoubted, ati4 equally undoubted is th6 fact,; that 
they taught the immortality of h^^s. From whence 
t^pse doctrines were derived I have endeavoured tp 
trace, , . . 

As I trace to the i^red stone of the Thnce-great 
Jietfrt^s of Egypt the sacred .Druidical stones^ 
so, ajiso to Egypt it seem9 to me we may tmce 
the $pngs of the Celtic bards, and the very forrn^ 
as; exhibited to this day in Wales, of the original 
Celtic harp.* . 

., ^9c}i as. the harp is represented in the caves of 
Thebes, such a harp universal tradition gives to the 

*' As ako the songs of the scalds, the Teutons, or worship- 
pens of Teut, m the north, before they also were iscatteried by 
the invaders from the shores of the Euxine. 

«2 
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Celts j and. to. these onljr of iall nations ; "* such it 
now appears and, has appeared for centuries amoi^ 
due mountains of Wales and Irdand, where the 
desoendants of the Druidical bards waked their* 
mournful minstrelsy^ 

On many a hoary precipice 
That shades Ierne*8 dark abyss, - 
On many a sunless solitude 

Of Radnor's inmost mountains rude. . 

' , ■ ■ . . . • •- 

I am persuaded that this instrument never could 
have received any thiiig like its perfection of form, 
this form associated with the ideas of Druidical 
solemnities as we universally find it^ without an 
origin far remote^ and from one common sources 
This^ ideais^ as far as I know^ entinely new^ but it 
id^ interesting. I trace the origin of the harp of 
the Druidical baif ds to the same source as the 
great Teut, and the reader has only to compare the 
forms copied from the ancient caverns of Tht^bes 
by-Denon and Bruce. This circumstance wift^ be 
found more remarkable when it is considered that^ 
with all the refinements of Greece and her beai^^ 
tifiil forms^ and their nine muses each personified, 
and Apollo himself at their hea4 no such instru* 
ments is founds none ofthe kind— none so complete, 
in form and character, as the Egyptian and Celtic 
harp. Of the music of this harp we have specimens^ 

* The Phoenician harps, probably like those of E^ypt, are 
spoken of in Ezekiel, chap.xxvi. << The sound ofthe harp shall 
be no more heard.*' .'» 
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to this day ; for who can dose his ears to the melo- 
dious but melancholy tones of the harp of Ossian ? 
I by no means venture to say that the poems 
of Ossian are original, but that much is origina|[ 
I am convinced ; for I do not believe that any Mac^ 
pherson could originate such a series of consistent 
objects combined with such peculiar . and affecting 
imagery, any more than I think the naked islanders 
of Britain could originate the discipline of th« 
Druids. . - . . 

I think I can see the beginnings and endings of 
many clumsy interweavings, which have injured the 
character and impeached the truth of those frag- 
ments. But that much is trulv Celtic I believe, 
and I do not fear to say, in youth and. age, and I 
have a far greater poet and scholar (Gray), on my 
side, that to me, with those abatements, these poems 
are most affecting. The sweet tone of melancholy 
interest which occasionally pervades them, far from 
its being contrary to the Celtic character, and 
brought as a proof of imposture, might readily be 
accounted for from the traditional recollections of 
the Druids' dispersion, scattered, and far from the 
first sacred scenes of their ancestorial residence. 

<< A tale of the times of old : the deeds of days of other 
years. Tlie murmur of thy streams, oh Lora, brings back the 
memory of the past.' 

* Plutarch informs us that, according to the Celts, the souls 
of the mighty, on leaving the body, rode on the winds and 
tempests. What an unexpected corroboration of the souls of 
the heroes on the clouds in Ossian ? 
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. « Dpst Ihpii not betold a rock wit)i itf head of b^pub.? 
ihpi^^ the 4ow(sr of |h^ iinpant^n grows* the thistle is there 
alone. Two stones, half sunk in the ground, show their h^ads 
of moss. The deer of the mountain avoids the place* for he 
t>ehol88 the grey ghost that guards it* for the mighty Ite ^n 
the narrow place of the rock."'rr-CAQTnoK< 

I quote this passage without Macphersonisms^ as 
I have often repeated it to myself, when passing by 
the various heaps where the mighty lie amidst our 
solitary Downs. 

Tacitus (I speak with hesitation), in his Germar 
nia, has not observed the distinction so accui^tely 
as Caesar has between the Celts and Germans (Bel- 
gae) ; but it is singular that he uses not only th^ 
words Tuitos, but^ when speaking of the songs, he 
calls them, after the very Celtic word, barditus. * 

Tlie Celtic bard and the Celtic harp, according 
to these ideas, never were and never could be the 
offspring of the uninstnicted and rude aborigiriid 
inhabitants of this island. The Phoenicians froin 
Tyre, and subsequently from Carthage or Cisidiz|, 
as they were the first visitors were the greAt ih- 
structors in Druidical discipline and solemtiitles, 
making these rites the more impressive from a mix- 
ture of oriental pomp, on the imagination and 
hearts of those who flocked round ^* the strangers of 
the distant land.** And the harpi of the bards was 
the harp, struck in a strange land, such as it appears 
in the caverns of Thebes ; as to Thebes we have 
referred the origin of the doctrine of the Druids. 

The singular circumstai^ce of an arrow with the 



Jfmthefod fanxAiak die^iave of a OAnkt chiefiidn 
with a brisB insirumeikt of elabMttte irbirkiotifiEttikip'; 
ahowB^ !iiuM^e thin a thousand v<diliii^ on tlie 8«A^ 
ject» tiie 'destifcation of knoa^d^ttge nnd art iti this 
native^ and his re^od for the fitrangers of the dis- 
tant knd, when he had this precious reeo^ 6f ttieir 
friendfthip Buried with him ; and it shbws no tess 
Ihe civtiizatimi of the stranger; for I hold it to bo 
uiteiiy incredible l^t the instrument of bta^^ eould 
be mahtifactured by hiin who had not knowldd|t# ^0 
discover or skill to form his arrow's point ont of 
Other materia than a flint of the Downs. 

This singular <fis<iovery waisi made> during a thnn^ 
der storm, near Woodyeat's InH5 in Dorsetshire, onr 
the Downs, close to the Roman road, and in tho 
immediate vicinity of the vast woody tract of CwttH 
borne Chase. 

But in speaking of the Celtic harp, let me revfeW 
again to that most extraordinary passage ih DiodorU^^ 
respecting the " round temple of Apollo,** itt ttto 
island, ndt less than Sidfly, *^ among the hyperbo- 
reans,'* opposite '^Celtica (the eountry of the Gauls).** 

" In this island there is a magnificent gl^oVe." 
TejMvosv according to its aboriginal ^ense^ mefans 
what is set apart as sacred, generally the wooded 
precinctSy as wood was round andent temples, which 
is exactly the case here ; for Clarendon forest is not 
distant more than a few miles. 

IXodorus adds, there is *^ a remarkable temple Of 
a round form.** 
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How c(wld a Gredan have nuneiappBopiKatdy ,- 
described Stonebenge, to whom it nraatithaveip- 
peared so ^^ remarkable," aa differing ^frooi erery 
temple with wbich he was acquatiited*. Heidd^^- '. 

^ Thiere is also a dfy sacred to the same god^^ 

We have found the Hyperborean " isLAND/'-i-the 
^^ remarkable round temple to ApoUo'' in that 
island^-^the sacred precincts,?— but where, is the city 
of the ^^ HAKPERs" of ApoUo, withcMit whidh the sU 
miUtude would be incomplete ? Now what is the "very 
name of Salisbury? Sblis-bury, as we have before 
observed* So a round hiU near Bath (Aqua Solis) 
is still called " Little Salisbury." On this hill 
of the harpers of Apollo, the first church, as usual, 
rose where stood some altar jor sacred structure to 
this god. 

And what does Diodorus say further? ^^ Most of 
the inhahitants were harperSy who continually play 
upon their harp in the temple, and sing hymns to: 
the god.*' : 

Here is the grove, the forest, the sacred city, the 
very name of that city preserved, and the bards. 

Thus then we come into contact with the hards 
and the very Celtic harp, probably sudb as it is 
BOW in Wales, so different from the Grecian tea- 
tudo, and having its exact counterpart, and the 
very dress of the old Celtic bard, where ? in the 
caverns of Thebes, the sacred country of the abo-» 
riginal Mercury, from whence, with other know- 
ledge, the Celtic harp. 
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Let tt$ tixen tulm to ^^ the city*" near thb ^^ round 
temple and woody precincts."* This is a city sacred 
to the same god. What god r The Sun ! The tem^ 
ple^ the city^and grove of Apollo are thus connected. 

Now, without any reference to the opinion I am 
about to ^ve for the first time^ I have stat^ ^^at 
Sol, Sil, Sal, are derived from the sun. Hence many 
hills through the kingdom are to this day called, 
without any city, Salisbury ; Sulisbury ab origine, 
unde ^lisbury, unde Solsbury. I have before stdtfd 
the : derivation without an idea of the singular ex- 
{danation, which has been or can be given of this 
passage, and which, considering the connection with 
Stonehenge, makes the application more ' singular 
and conclusive. I must beg to say, at the same 
time, that I never admit bare etymology as con- 
clusivq unless corroborated with other circumstances, 
but I think altogether this derivation will q)pear 
9iatis£actory. 

But then we may say, unde Sorbiodunum and 
SarisbUriensis ? To which I answer, that Salisbury 
was the first name, because this singular bill, amid 
the Downs, standing isolated, almost in the clouds, 
was exactly the spot where the Harpers of Apollo 
would say, " here let us sing to the ascending Lord 
of Day ;'' and it was never denied that almost all 
the ecclesiastical structures of the earliest Christian 
worship were built on those sites before consecrated 
to Pagan worship. 

* Tefitvos is derived from Tc/iyw, to cut off, or set apart. ■ 
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Bttt'whielnee are the names Sarilsbuit^Ms^ Sariim^ 
ideri^edi ? ' This city was fitst t^XltA fMsA the fCelticr 
■SfVt ; 'then Solisbiny from the original nasoe ; theh 
•Urbd Ciesaris, or ui^ Csesatmn ; and what is Sari^, 
or Samin, but from Ceesaris^ Caesamm^ Saris and 
SaiiHn being the termination of Caesar. Sorfoio^- 
4nliilm may be composed of Orbts and Donum. Hiis 
is conjecture, but here is "the city of the suU, 
the woody apd hallowed ground, the round tempk, 
and the sacred hill and city of'th£ bards! The 
whole of this moist marvellously agrees with Heca^ 
teus, who lived almost five hundred years before the 
Christian eira, and from whom Diodorus gives the 
description.* 

As to the peculiar form of tUe Celtic harp, and 
its counterpart in the caverns of Thebes, we have 
nothing of the kind in any part of the world. 

The common Grecian harp had ^u^stnngs. The 
harp of ten strings is spoken of in the Psalms as if 
such a compass was most extraordinary ; but one 
of the Egyptian harps in the caverns of Thebes hais 
thirteen, the other eighteen strings. I have now to 

* Since this was printed, I have met with an ingenious and 
Unexpected corroboration. Diodorus in the same passage caUs 
the bards of the city Saronides, from whence the writer of 
*^ Conjectures on Stonehenge/* derives Sarum from Saroni 
the city of the sun, or a hill. As to Csesaris and Csesarum, 
Saris and Sarum being the terminations, the case is most 
common. Emerita in Spain is called, hodie, Metida ; Ceesar- 
Augusta, Sarragpstsi ! 



ifemwk tli9t the ^ybioti of the monoehord into its 
edminott iotervak is a work of Tenement, • ^ 
• The nndery /wii0 pfO'haps knows the comnuHi 
^caHe by rote, will think there is nothing extraotr 
dinary in eight consecutive notes. Yes, there is» 
Where ia the difficulty? it is this: aa th& eight 
notes ^ are now universally given, in lif hat • is called 
the diatonic scale, he will find the fourth a halftone | 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. ; the 7lh is half a note from 
the 8th," and the 4th half a iiote from the 3d, 
' Now all riide nations are ptfzzled when they conie 
to the 4th and 7th tones ; and indeed the reason iH 
obvious, for the 4th and 7th cannot be made on the 
tmuopet; the fourth note^ as blown on ia truttipet; 
tviU consist of a whole tone, that is, be too sharp for 

r 

the scale, and the scale so divided would bring it 
into execrable discord. 

' The oldest Scotch tunes, such as * Tweed-side" as 
rst composed, (and it is a peculiarity of those 
S<?otch times, which are really so,) omit the 4th and 
7th generally, and hence the well known idea that 
the black notes of a piano of themselves produce 
a kind of Scotch tune. 

I was never so sensible of this circumstance, 
which perhaps it will require a musical reader to 
understand, as on examining a vast number of in- 
struments, . at the Duke of Somerset's, which were 
brought from Java by the late lamented Sir Thomasi 
Raffles. These were sets of cylinders of some reso-^ 
nant inetal, struck with two pieces of wood, in the 
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form of our common staccado^ only much larger. 1 
examined ten or fifteen sets, I believe, and found Ik 
^very one of them, without a single exception, tha. 
the fourth note and the, seventh were entirely 
omitted. 

As the doctrines of Plato were the echoes of the 
great knowledge of the Egyptians, so only does the 
Celtic harp, as it were, give the echo of the know- 
ledge of music in Egypt I adduce the fact os shoe- 
ing how comparatively greater the knowledge of 
music was in Egypt, when such a harp as now in 
Use was found exactly represented on the walls of the 
tombs of the most ancient kings, and in the most 
andent city of the world. When Bruce first gave 
this representation it was considered as the romance 
of a lying traveller. Denon has established the vera- 
city of Bruce. There are two harps in the cavern^ 
of Thebes. One has thirteen strings, the other 
eighteen ; the first being the octave with the third 
above; and the other, the octave, a sixth above. 
The scale of Pythagoras is evidently taken from this 
model exactly, as the doctrines of Plato echoed the 
sujblime knowledge of Thoth.* 

* Mr Maculloch has corroborated my opinion respecting 
the old Scotch tunes. Scotch tunes in general are like Epsom 
butter made at Brentford. One of the most affecting and beau- 
tifiily under the popular name of Auld Robin Gray, with words 
most singularly and happily adapted to music, was composed 
by Mr. Leeves, latp rector of Wrington in Somersetshire. I 
could never get a Scotchman to believe this. The reason why 
the words of Robin Gray are so well' adapted to music, are. 
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■ Harp m the Cdvermofl%e6et,Jrom Bruce.' 







*nie passage of the City of the Bards from 
I^odorus being in the reader's mind, let him 
turn to the bards themselves. " According to Mea- 
gant, a bard living in the seventh ceotury, the 
^a^ds had their hill of legislatore, or sacred 
WOuilT." — (Davies.) " A bard of the steep mount 
viU celebrate thee, even Cjrnddelw, the first object 

"^At they coDtain not a single epithet except " auld." £pi- 
^ets, generally painling to the e^, destroy the sentiment of 
"te melody addressed to the ear, Tt is singular how little this 
" X'egarded, particuliu'ly by tliose, with one masterly exception, 
(Xliomas Moore,) who write songs " expreuli/" Jbr musk ! 
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ia the gate." The gate must be the gate of the 
dtj i there is no other city on a steep nioant ; ergo, 
there is no other city of the steep mount, and near 
the great temple of Apollo ; and that city, on that 
mound, was called originally Solsbury — Sahsbury. 

Respecting the Fhoeniaans being the founders of 
the Druidical discipline in Britain, one fitct weighs 
with me more than a. thousand arguments. I allude 
to the Tyrian coin on which a|^ear the oak tree, 
the sacred fire, the /wo st&ne pillars of Hercules, 
Thoth ; and the singolar legend, Tyr Col: (colony 
of Tyrians), and the still more remarkable words 
under the erect stones — A^pvr%€ XUrpii die 
anointed rocks. Let the reader r^nember the 
Monkish tradition of Ahbrosius 1 the exact like- 
ness of these pillars, on this coin, to the stones at 
Stonehenge, the Ambrosiae Petrse ; and if he does 
not think the origin of Ambrosebury, or Amesbury, 
was derived, from the Ambrosise Fetne, or anointed 
stones of the Tyrian colonists, he will think the 
coincidence most remarkable. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Concluding observations on the British Mercury. 

Wjs have thus traced Druidical moral doctrine^ 
«atrG4;iamy^ knowledge of one Grpd^ an^ even th^ 
l)ard$( and their harps^ to Egypt, if nqt, to l^oiln 
or iMerciM*y . . Let us no^r f^wl^t mefiiQriak we 
haiv^^of this great deity ainong tl^e Celts. themselv^Sf 

|Iis name |n Celtic ^as Da Taith, from wl^efiqf 
Lucan calls j^im Teutatea. . According to xny i46fi» 
Thotfe, T^ute, Tpute, Tot, T^ti T»dy^, Te^ Tf et, 
aref all derived from the si^i^p C^eltic vpo^ aD4 
are, in names of places, in England, indicatfycf 
of some tumulus, or conical hill, dedicated to the 
great Celtic god Taute or Mercury, when there 
were, ubique per Angtiam^ plurima simulacray ac- 
eording to the testimony of Caesar* < 

From this name I should consider as^ deduced 
Tutbury, Totteridge, Tadcaster, Tetworth, &c. 
^Oxfordshire). The hills about Tetworth are aH 
such as I should call Tautes, of the shape of those 

* << Out father** in Celtic is TacL 
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in Dorsetshire called Toutes, or commonly Teuts^ 
leading to the principal elevation, " on which ** now 
stands West Wycomh chnrch, (probably succeeding 
a sacred Celtic simulacrum). Tottenham, near Lon- 
don, is on a natural rise.* Tottle, or Tuttle, or Tot- 
hill-fields, is a level ; but we might conclude, as there 
were many hills similar to the Mercurii tumulus^ 
Abury in Wiltshire, so, near a great city, the hill of 
Taute might be levelled, as Marden-f* was in Wiltshire 
a few years ago. Indeed Norden, the topographer 

of Westminster in the reign of Elizabeth, aflTords a 

• ^^^ . . . 

singular corroboration of this : ^^ Tootehill-streete, 
lying on the west part of this cytie, tahetk name of 
a hill near it, which is called Toote-hill, in the 
great feyld near the street*** So the hiU was exist- 
ing in Norden*s time ; and in Rocque's map, 1746, 
a hill is shown in Tothill-fields, just at a bend in 
diat very ancient causeway, the Horseferry-oroad. 
• From the circumstance of his simulacrum stand- 
ing on hills, additional propriety is given to the 
epithet in Homer, Eu^koto^ .:{: 

* Totterdown is Taute-deiim — there is one near Abury, an- 
other near Uphill, and many through the kingdom. 

t Marden, the hill of Mars in Wiltshire, near Tan-hill, the 
hill of Tanarus. When the great mound at Marden, a fevr 
years ago, was levelled, the Chapter of Winchester Cathedral, 
who are the lords of the manor, were written to, that their 
fiat might prevent the farmers from levelling it, but, though 
Druids themselves, according to Mr. Higgins, they barba- 
rously left it to its fate. 

% See Nares' Glossary, article Tout. It is derived, iamy 
opinion, from the very circumstance of the hills called Touts 
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From the idea that a simulacrum, probably of 
stone originally, stood on the top of Silbury hill, I 
had it examined with this particular view, con- 
ceiving there would be a hole in the middle of the 
area, on the top of the hill where the stone or 
image stood. Exactly so it was found ; the hole 
is three feet deep, and the diameter about nine ; 
but it should at the same time be remarked, that 
about sixty years since the hill was dug through 
exactly in the middle, from the top to the bottom. 
This cavity would undoubtedly have remained, as, at 
the time, that which was thrown out would, in con- 
sequence of want of compression, be more than suffi- 
cient to fill up the chasm; for in the course of years 
a subsidence would take place; but I think the 
hole would not have been so marked and deep as it 
now appears, unless there had been some depres- 
sion before the shaft was sunk ; and, as a proof, 
Mr. Britton observes, without conjecturing any 
reason, that exactly such a hole was found on the 



being Eti^icoirof, places of observation, commanding a great 
extent of country. See also Todd. 

But it might be said none of these hills, with a stone on them, 
are called Toutes or Taute : how then gratified was I, before 
this page was printed off, to pass by on my road a lof^y conical 
mound, more sublime but exactly of the , shape of Silbury, 
with the simulacrum remaining on it ! I instantly stopped the 
carriage, and inquired, ^* what is the name of that singular 
hill with the vast stone on it?*' " Cleve Tout,*' (still called 
Tent), answered my fellow traveller. 
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tc^ of Marden^ the tumulus in the plain between 
Abury and Stonehenge. 

In that scarce and curious book on the Druids^ 
by Toland, the following passage, corroborative of 
the preceding observations may be adduced, and his 
authority is a great deal in this matter, (as it is de- 
spicable in others,) for he wrote with a knowledge 
of the Celtic language, and acquaintance with its 
vast and scattered monuments : — " On the tops o: 
the mountains, and other eminences in Ireland," he 
says, ^^ in Wales, in Scotland, in the Scottish islands, 
and in the Isle of Man, &c, there are great heaps 
of stones, like the Mercurial heaps of the Greeks, 
(whereof when we treat of the Celtic Mercury in 
particular,) there is a stone on the top. 

'Epfiaia — Aceroi Mercuriales, 
Tovs \idovs rovs *£p/iacov$. 

" But there are over and above the Cams, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the adjacent isles, num- 
berless OBELISKS or STONES sct ou end. St. Patrick's 
first church in Ireland was built where stood three 
of these vast stones, on Loch-Hacket ;* the church 
being called Donach-Patric ; on the three stones he 
inscribed the name Jesus in Hebrew, Greek, Latin ; 
Jesus on the first ; Soirijp on the second ; Salvator 
on the third." Toland. This circumstance is not 

* There was a drawing of the three Druidical stones in the 
Isle of Arran, Scotland^ in the Exhibition of Water Colours 
in London, 1828. 
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only the strongest corroboration of what has been 
observed, but also of the Christians preferring for 
their churches the places previously consecrated to 
pagan idolatry. 

But the following extract, compared with what 
has been before said, I think will be still more de- 
cisive of the nature of a temple to Teutates: — 
** East of Dram c* rueg, in the isle of Arran, is a 
circular temple, whose area is above thirty paces 
over, and south of the same village is -such another 
temple, in the interior of which there remains the 
altar."— Toland. 

** In the island of Orkney there are likewise two 
temples, believed, from tradition, to be temples of 
the sun and moon.""''^ It was semi-circular^ that is 
branching from a circle like Abury, and I have no 
doubt was erected to Teutates, from the singular 
circumstance mentioned. " They (the natives), says 
Toland, knew not what to make of two green 
mounds erected on the east and west end of it." 

If my foregoing reasonings are just, I think I 
know " what to make of it ;" it was semi-circular, 

* " Tlie Suevi worshipped Isis: 'Pars Suevorura et Isidi 
sacrlficat.' — Tacit, de Mor. Germ. Schoepplin, in his Alsatia 
lUustrata, torn. I. p. 294, exhibits many remains of Egyptian 
superstition found among the Germans. They measured their 
time like the Jews : * nee dierum numerum ut nos sed noctium 
computant ; sic constituunt sic condicunt nox ducere diem 
Videtur.* Caesar says the same of the Gauls ; and these point- 
will of themselves speak of a close communication having ex- 
isted with the Phoenician traders." — Miles. 

f2 
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and at each end stood a simnlacram of the god to 
whom it was erected. 

I have spoken of the antiquity of the pillars, 
stones, acervi, or heaps, dedicated to Mercury, 
called in England from the original name Tautes or 
Teuts. I have shown that the name and origin 
are from the Phoenicians, who navigated for com- 
merce these distant seas, and that their *^ god, 
Taautus,** so called by the Phoenician Sanchoniathon, 
was the Egyptian Thoth, the god from whose as- 
tronomical discoveries, and watching the polar star, 
thev held their remote tract into the wild Atlantic* 
I have further shown that, as this god was also the 
patron of commerce, it is natural that they should 
instruct the Britons in his worship, and that, on 
account of the doctrines of immortality derived also 
from him, they raised their rude but august temples 
of stone to him as their chief deity. As director 
of roads, and the guide of travellers, his representa- 
tion was either the rude stone, or, subsequently, the 
airy god, shaped in the Roman or Grecijjn form, -f* 
after the Romans possessed Britain. An elevation 
would and must be essential to such an image, and 

* So anxiously did the Phcenicians, or perhaps the Phoenician 
colony of Carthage, conceal the place to which they traded, 
that the only knowledge which transpired for a long time was 
that tin was procured from some unknown land in the Atlantic. 
8trabo informs us of the singular circumstance of their running 
their ships on shore when tracked. 

t Images of the form have been found, which is the best 
answer to those who doubt the fact. 
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I have indeed pointed out just such a stone, and 
such a heap, called Agglestone — Agger-stone — in 
Dorsetshire, remaining to this day, as on the mound 
near Wells. The situation for such simulacrum 
would be generally in cross-roads, and Silbury and 
Marlborough mound are in the cross British track- 
ways, from north to south and east to west, over 
the Downs, from the great temple of Stonehenge 
to the Druid temple at Rollerich in Oxfordshire, 
and from the temple of Teutates at Stanton Drew 
in Somersetshire to the Thames. Here, in the 
midst of the ambages of the Downs, between the 
two forests of Pewsham and Savemake, on the top 
of Silbury, stood the simulacrum^ according to the 
J)receding ideas ; and here this greatest god of the 
Celts appeared, between his temple and the con- 
secrated hill of Tanarus. Here the god appeared, 
with the character and the situation exactly as de- 
scribed by Theocritus : 

'Epfieia &$ofi€vos heivriy oviy eivobioio. 

Toy yap (jiatri fieyiaroy enovpayitoy KexoXwtrdai, 

El Key oiov fa^pucov ayrjyriTai tis obirriy. 

Idyll. XXV. 
For much celestial Hermes I revere, 
Whose statues awful in each road appear. 

POLWHELE. 

But the question might be asked, if the Egyptians 
worshipped one god in the earliest and purest ages 
of their mysterious history, and the Celts learned 
their mythology from this source through the Phoe- 
nicians, how comes it that Caesar distinctly enume- 
rates among the Celts five gods ; namely. Mercury, 
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the first object of worship; after him (post hunc) 
Apollo; then Jupiter; then Mars; and^ lastly^ 
Minerva ? 

The answer is very plain. The Egyptians soon 
identified their great unknown god* with the sun; 
the rest followed ; the moon became Isis ; then the 
deity most beneficent, Thoth, the dog-star : and this 
order was strictly that of the Phoenicians, Beel- 
samen, Astarte, while the fragment of Sanchoniar 
thon proves that the same Thoth, under the kin- 
dred name Taautus, was called the Phoenician god 5 
for the words of the Phoenician fragment are, " our 
god, Taautus,*' changed afterwards to Hermes. 

The magnificent objects, the sun and moon and 
stars of heaven, having once presented themselves 
as objects of worship, other deities would follow : 
thus, as the thunder rolled and the lightning flashed, 
it could not be but that something more than mor- 
tal appeared to direct the storm ; when wars took 
place, the sanguinary god would have his altar ; and 
Miiierva, as works of art by degrees arose, would 
have also her temple and statue. Caesar spoke of 
the Celts and Belgi, as, upon inquiry at the time, 
and after having been in Britain, he understood 
they worshipped those deities, and this accounts for 
the great antiquity of Abury over Stonehenge.. 
But still the secret worship was of one infinite God 
whose representation was the circle. 

In Polwhele's History of Cornwall, vol. iii. p. 26, 

* Pausanias mentions the extraordinary circumstance that 
at Athens there was an altar inscribed to the ** unknown god.** 
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is a quotation singularly illustrative of the Celts 
deriving firom the Phoenicia and Egyptian mytho- 
logy the circle and serpent, as symbolical of the 
god of the world : 

" Zus hu asphira,** &c. 

'' In Welch, Sws, &c. 

" Zws is a mighty sphere, producing a circle ; in it 
the earth revolves. The mighty sphere shows the 
course of the self-puissant one ; the nature of his 
inherent wisdom illuminates the seat of animation 
(the world) thence made prolific ; to make it ascend 
is the mighty breath of the self-puissant, which sets 
in motion the whole animated system/' 

If in all Britain there is a hill which has the 
exact shape of a mountain tumulus, it is St. MichaeFs 
Mount in Cornwall, so particularly connected with 
the Phoenician trade. May we not conceive the pro 
totype of ^^ the great vision of the guarded mount," 
was the * great simulacrum of Taute, Mercury, the 
Taute of the Phoenician navigators, the guardian god 
of the coast ? 

Of this idea an extraordinary and unexpected 
corroboration occurs. William of Worcester has 
these remarkable words : " The second appear- 
ance of St. Michael was in the year of our Lord 
710, on the tomb of Cornwall, near the sea.'* In 
another place, speaking of the " mountain tomb,** 
Mr. Polwhele adds, "our mount appears to have 
been popularly denominated ' the tomb,* or ' moun- 
tain tomb,' by the Cornish, the mountain rising 



up like a vast barrow" It is in perfect consis- 
tence with my theory to observe, that upon such 
elevation, still called in many parts of England 
Toute, Teut-hills, stood the simulacrum of Mer- 
cury, as on Silbury hill, which, though smaller, is 
exactly of the shape of St. Michael's Mount. I 
conceive that, after the Romans had possession of 
this island, those hills on the sea-coast received from 
the Romans the name of the hills or promontories 
of Mercury, in consequence of this god of com- 
merce having conducted-the Phoenicians safe to the 
land where they traded, and that Michael, (a peri- 
culo maris,) in the earliest aera of Christianity, suc- 
ceeded Mercury in his pre-eminence near the sea. 
But the most extraordinary corroboration of aU the 
preceding remarks on the Teut or Taute of the 
Celts, I find in Mr. Davies : " Of these great astro- 
nomers the first named is Idris the giant, whose 
memory is perpetuated by one of the highest and 
most pointed mountains in North Wales, called Cader 
Idris, or the Chair of Idris. By the side of a lake, 
near the foot of the mountain, are three gigantic 
STONES, called Trigreinyn, which the fable of the po- 
pulace describes as three grains of sand, which the 
giant shook out of his shoe before he ascended the 
chair." " I rather think (says Mr. Davies) they 
derived their name from Greian, the sun. Idris 
in Greek implies an expert or skilful person — 
Idresh in Hebrew. Hydres has a similar meaning 
in Welch." 
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'^ Idris or Edris is well known to the Arabians. 
They regard him as the prophet Enoch (see note, 
Chap. II), and say that he was a Sabean (that is, a 
worshipper of the sun and moon, evidently showing 
liis connection with Osiris and Isis), and first 
^ROTE WITH A PEN after Enos the son of Seth." 
Oriental Coll. vol. ii. p. 112, quoted from Celtic 
Researches. 

To proceed with this unexpected and singular 
testimony, Mr. Davies, without having the most 
distant ideas of those views which I have endea- 
voured to develope, thus proceeds : " The Eastern 
Christians tell us that Idris was the same with 
Hermes or Mercury, the famous Tris-megistus of 
the Egyptians ! " 

It is most singular that many of the highest pro- 
montories have the chair of the saint to whom they 
are dedicated, as the chair of St. Michael at St. 
Michael's mount, like the chair of Idris; and re- 
mark, in the earliest zodiac this very deity is 
represented sitting on a chair or throne, as Osiris 
and Isis are constantly represented. 

Let the reader further observe, that with respect 
to the names of hills, I have before spoken of the 
bay in Africa, bounded by two promontories, one 
of which was the promontory of Apollo, the 
other of Mercury ;* and to this day the most 

* I find, in some observations by a very sensible writer and 
curious etymologist, versed in the Celtic and Welch languages, 
tliat Tan-hill was probably so called frdm Tathigne^ signifying, 
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conspicuons of the hills on the coast of Dor- 
setshire, where I consider, with Mr. Miles, the 
Phoenicians had a colony, are called by the names 
Tonte or Bell, as Hamborough-Toute, pro- 
nounced still Teute by the natives, Bell-Chals- 
well, &c. Bel — the Sun, and Taut — Mercury. So 
also, we may observe, that near Phoenicia the two 
great cities of totiquity, whose stupendous ruins 
yet remain, were called, from the same deities, Bal- 
beck and Tad-mor, (or Tat-mor, for so it is given 
by some authorities,) founded when Solomon be- 
came an idolater, having married a daughter of the 
king of Egypt.-f- In fact, in ancient Egypt, and 

in Welch, fire ; and he suggests whether the hill might not he 
the place of such a fire. This is in union with all I have ad- 
duced ; the highest part of the downs^ commanding the whol^ 
southern and eastern vale^ over Stonehenge to Salisbury, &c. 
This proves not only the origin of the name Taranis or Tanaris, 
the Celtic god of lightning or thunder, but the probability of 
Caesar's account of the flaming wicker filled with victims. See 
Cssar. 

" Taron^vfjy according to the Triads, is a divinity whose si- 
mulacrum was an oak-tree, and he is mentioned by Taliessin as 
the god of thunder. See Welch Archseologia, p. 62." — Miles. 

t The writer of the history of antient Syria (Universal 
History), says, " the etymology of Tadmor is still darker/* 
When it is recollected that it was built by Solomon, who had 
turned to idolatry for his wife, the daughter of Pharaoh, the 
etymology so dark will be at once obvious j and it is remark- 
able that it is commonly called, at the present day, Teuth-mort 
or Teut-mor. 

One of the strongest evidences of the truth of Ceesar's asser* 
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generally among the ancients^ the greatest cities 
were called . after Hermes and Apollo. In Egypt 
we have the great Apollinopolis ; the cities called 
lesser cities of the son^ Hermontis^ HermopoUs ;. 
under the promontory of Mercury, near Carthage^ 
is the town of Mercury. 

As to the obeliscal stone, Mr. Miles conceives, it 
may be traced in the very form of the mummies. 
The deity Thoth i? represented on the tombs with 
the crux ansata, the emblematic cross, as opening 
the gates of immortality. Thus Mercury, in Grecian 
and Roman mythology, conducts the dead. 

In that beautiful and interesting work, writ- 
ten almost, it might be said, with the very pen of 
Hermes, " Thoughts and Impressions in Egypt,*' 
speaking of the ruins at Dendera, the author. Cap- 
tain Sherer, introduces Thoth as presenting to Osiris, 
on his throne, the body of the illustrious dead. 

^' Every where he (the dead monarch) is wel- 
comed, not to the tomb merely, but the high hea- 
ven beyond it. Isis is in ma^y places depicted as 

tion, that the Celts (Galli) <^ maxim^ colebant Mercurlum,'* 
(and unexpected evidence of this kind, such as I have often ad- 
duced, is always the most decisive,) will be found in a curious 
&ct mentioned by Ammianus Marcellus. The Emperor Ju* 
lian had studied in the schools of Greece as the disciple of 
Plato, and was taken to rule over Gaul ! There he spent, 
many years : now remark these singular words, '< Julianus 
nocte dimidiate exsurgans occult^ Mercuric supplicabat," 
&c. — Am. Mar. lib. xvi. Jupiter and Mars had before received 
his petitions^ when in Greece. 
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meeting him with the sweet smile of beauty ; alas, 
human beauty, and hers is human, smiles not in the 
grave. She is once represented as giving him the 
sacred tau.* Every where Arueris, the hawk-headed 
deity, and Anubis, receive him with reverence, and 
when led before Osiris, who is seated on his throne, 
Isis comes encouraging him, and Arueris, behind, 
seems declaring his titles to the apotheosis re- 
corded." 

It might be asked, why is a man with a dog*s 
head (cunocephalus) over a corpse, an emblem of 
the resurrection or immortality? Because there 
are in Egypt, and in Egypt only, two springs. 
The flowers of the first bloom under Aries, 
anciently under Taurus. They die. The waters, 
at the appearance of the dog-star rising with 
the sun, cover the whole land. They retire, and 
a second and more fruitful spring smiles over the 
country, produced contrary to nature, as it was 
believed, by this beneficent deity shining out as 
the dog-star ; and thus, by analogy, the dead body 
again, by the same power, is awaked to the day- 
spring of life, and, what is more singular, by 
Hermes in this shape, having in his hand the first 
symbol of the cross, the mystic tau, or crux ansata. 
Mr. Miles considers the tumulus or mound, sur- 
mounted with a stone, in Dorsetshire, called Aggle- 

* The mysterious crux ansata, the key of the grave, which 
opens the vault of the mouldering monument, and brings out 
again the mummied heart into light and immortality. 
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Stone (agger stone) the stone of the sun. In my 
opinion it is decidedly an existing Taute-hill, with 
its original Taute;*l)ut a more striking circumstance 
is, that, not far from it, fragments of coal have been 

* " In differing with you in toto on the etymology of 
Agglestone, agger-stone, permit me to suggest mine, which 
may further advance your arguments. Hutchins derives it 
from the Saxon word Haelig, holy, the holy stone ; and here 
let us remember HeligolsLudy an island, a holy island. Haelig 
may be a primitive word (as Haeliog I believe in Syriac implies 
the sun, unde 'HXios). It was the sun altar, and there is a 
wood called Haleg wood, near Cerne, where the vast giant is 
cut upon the side of the chalk hill ; (Cerne — Car, Cor, Cer, 
the sun, according to Faber and Bryant, as Cyrus, Corinth, 
&c.) There is also a spot at Kimmeridge bay called the 
Agglestone ; no stone or mound exists, but, as at Marden, the 
mound may have been removed. It is a singular corroboration 
to me that the Phoenicians traded to Kimmeridge and Stud- 
land bays in Dorsiet, that very curious fragments of pottery 
have been exhumed at Studland bay, and something, as I have 
been told, like a potter*s wheel ; in the latter they found clay, 
which is used in vast quantities to this day in our potteries, and 
at Kimmeridge they found the coal to burn it ; in both of these 
bays ore altars bearing the same name, to the sun, the Haeliog. 

As a corroboration of the use of Greek words in this country 
— Collurion, in the parish of Ludgvan in Cornwall, has a well 
famous for its ophthalmic virtues, a pure Greek word, jcoXXv- 
pcoi'. See Archaeol. xiv. p. 229. 

When opening barrows I have caused my men to underwork, 
and they call the projecting and superincumbent earth a keph, 
quasi re^Xiy. — The peasant terms his intimate friend and fellow 
workman his sose, from the Latin word socius." — Miles. 

It would not surely be far-fetched to derive Kimmeridge, 
from the Ridge of the Cymri ? as if here were the Celts, and 
there the strangers. 
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found^ still bearing the figures of the globe or circle, 
as in the monuments in Egypt.* 

I shall throw together a few more general obser- 
vations, and leave the whole to the reader's consi- 
deration and candour. 

It has been observed, respecting the great temple 
to Teut at Abury, that the two inner circles are ir*-- 
cluded in a much larger. It has been suppose ^ 
that the two inner circles are the sun and moor— i 
travelling together , and enclosed, lest Luna, perhap^s 
should appear to be led, 

Like one astray, 
Through the heavens* wide pathless way. 

But the sun and moon, under any system, nev^^ 
proceed together at any time two minutes.?|~ Ikb 
an article on the Celts, reviewing Mr. Higgins' 
splendid work, in the Quarterly British Critic, there 
is a novel observation on Abury. 

It is said Probert, a Welshman, who has translated 
Gododin, writes thus : " The bards taught that there 
were three regions of existence, which they called 
circles ; the lowest they called Elbred or evil, con- 
taining matter, form, and existence ; the second, 
Gwynwyd, or felicity, in which virtuous men are to 

* This curious fragment has two circles, one smaller than 
the oth^r, which I should think the sun and moon, and there 
is a line near, exactly in the form of the line of the equator. 
See Miles's << Account of the opening of Deverel Barrow" in 
Dorsetshire. 
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exist ; and the third Cylch y Chgant, or the all in- 
closing circle,*which Grod alone pervades.** 

That the larger circle represents the infinite 
deity, we have endeavoured to show from the 
Egyptian origin ; but whether the two other circles 
are meant to represent, the one, matter^ form, and 
existence y called Elbred or evil, and the other yj?/i- 
cityy we think not quite so clear, though advanced 
on the authority of Probert, a fVelchmanj who ircmS" 
lated Gododin ! 

From all that has been said the reader will see how 
exactly the description of the Celtic deities, and par- 
ticularly of Mercury, as given by Caesar, is verified 
by many existing proofs in the hoary temples whose 
relics strew our downs, or frown, grey with age, in 
the solitary places to which, among the isles of Scot- 
land and the mountains of Wales, the Druids, after 
their last struggle with the Romans, were driven. 
Before this dispersion, between the vast forests of 
Wiltshire and Hampshire, between Great Ridge, 
Cranborne Chase, and Clarendon Forest, sweeping 
from near Amesbury to the southern sea, between 
the holy Forest of Savemake* and Pewsham forest 
in Wiltshire, their greatest temple to Apollo and 
Teutates, their two greatest deities, stood. Let 
the reader sum up what has been said, and again 
compare Caesar's account. 

* Sarf is £^ serpent ; and Haga/sacred. 
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I. Deum maxim^ colunt Mercurium. Mercury 
the chief object of popular veneration. 

II. Hujus sunt plurima simulacra. There were 
many images of him. 

III. Hunc inventorem artium ferunt ; and I would 
beg the reader to think of the harps of the bards, 
according to received ideas^ such as those painted in 
the caves of Thebes. 

IV. Hunc viarum atque itinerum ducem. He 
stands as a guide over the hills and trackways. 

V. Ad qusestus pecuniae, mercaturasque habere 
vim maximam. Lib. vi. sec. 15. He is especially 
god of commerce, and riches are procured through 
him. 

Let us now see what benefits are most promi- 
nently visible and tangible in science, art, and divine 
knowledge as having their origin in Egypt, and 
chiejfly from the Egyptian Hermes. 
' At that early period of the world, the knowledge 
of the solar system, as at this day it is known, must 
first strike us, whilst Hermes is always described 
as unfolding and classing the constellations as 
they now are adopted through the world. Hence 
Tlioth, the supposed inventor, is the winged 
messenger from heaven to earth, as this know- 
ledge of the revolutions of the stars so exactly 
proved the accuracy of which is determined by 
the five days added to make up the exact solar 
year. 

Second, — The vast temples, the magnificent but 
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mdancfaoly Thebes, the monument of Memnon, this 
harps pourtrayed in the caverns, are evidences of 
a knowledge of the arts, far more than can be in- 
ferred from any thiAg in Greece or any other coun- 
ty, at that early period, in the world.* Hence 
the statue in Egypt vibrating to the rays of the 
morning, in mysterious sympathy with the god of 
light. 

Third, — the engraved pillars and art of writing, 
symbolised in the figure with the head of the ibis, the 
papyrus roll, and pen ; the ibis having been lately as- 
certained, I believe, by Champollion's wonderful dis- 
coveries, to be the first letter. The use of Greek let- 
ters by the Ehruids has been spoken of, the knowledge 
<rf letters being carried into Greece from Egypt by 
Cadmus, and these the Phoenicians, the country of 
C«dmus, communicated to the Britons. Thoth was 
deified, accordmg to Diodorus, iij the dog-star, and 
tie Druids cut the sacred vervain on the rising of 
tie dog-star. 

Fourth, — ^In a level country the pyramids were 
^t^sed to observe a wider scope of heaven. The 
^reat monument at Abury represents the mound 
in the exact shape of a pyramid, covering the exact 
Extent of ground, surrounded by a large circuit of 
Xand, sunk that it might be surrounded with the 
Sacred waters, as the pyramids appear at the annual 



* The musical scale of Pythagoras is evidently, like his solar 
ystem, Egyptian. 
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inundation ; the dtones answer to the elcact diirisiOtf 
of the year into months and days^ the el^act Hunbief 
of intercalated days are 6ve^ three in the middle of 
one inner circle^ one alone in the middle of the 
other inner circle, one out of the inner (circles but 
included in the large circle. 

The pyramids and the granite mountains bordelv 
ing the Red Sea, were probably the first habitadcm 
of the children of Ham after the flood. Hence the 
association of Thoth with the tops of monntakis, 
his chair and his very name preserved on thel sum- 
mit of Cader Idris, and probably St. Michaers 
Mount; the very name, Teut (Thoth, Taute), 
in conjunction with that of Baal, Bel,* being stiB 
preserved as applied to the heights and hills of 
iDorsetshire and the south of England. Hence 
there are Druidical remains in general wherever the 
name of Taute, or Tott, or Tad, is found in Eng- 
land. 

Fifth, — The existence of the belief in Egypt that 
^ There is a God; the soul of man is immortal!** 
is proved by the sublime doctrines of Plato derived 
from Egypt ; by the natural and divine philosophy 
of Pythagoras, by the knowledge of immortality 
professed by the Druids, darkly recorded by the 
great serpentine temple in Britain, the emblem 
of immortality, and which yet, in what remains 

* Mr. Dyer says Sal is a hill, and Bel a hill, but the origin 
of the name might be, as I have inferred, from firea to Bel or 
Sul on the heights of particular mountains. 
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'oi ite vast mysterious circles, speaks of monflis, 
Mf^s the solar year^ the circles of time and £T£I|* 
NiiTi of man that dies, of Gtod who lives for 

EVER I 

I have remarked that the oldest existing book in 
the world speaks of " the sweet influence of the Pld- 
ades^ and Arcturus, and Ma^^z^oth/' ^ the zodiacs^ 
signs ; ttad have shown the form by which the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies were typified from the 
earliest periods, that of the serpent. Upon this last 
subject I take the opportunity of requesting the 
reader's attention to the following words : 

^ By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens ; 
and his hand hath formed the crooked serpent.** 
— Job, xxvi. 13. 

What I wish in the strongest manner to set 
before the reader, in conclusion, is the connection 
of the words of Job with the great doctrine which 
we have seen adumbrated in the writings of Plato, 
as derived primarily from the pillars of Thoth, con^ 
nected by tradition with the antediluvian world. 

In the granite pillar let us conceive the sen- 
tences engraved by Thoth were ^^ there is an 

INFINITE ETERNAL GOD, — THE SOUL OF MAN IS 

IMMORTAL.** Now let the remarkable expressions 
of Job form the comment. ^^ Oh, that my words 
were now written ; oh, that they were printed in 
A BOOK ! oh, that they were graven with an iron 
pen and lead, in the rock for ever ! " 
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Let the reader remember that the great Egyptian; 
not long before Job, in the next neighbouring 
country, wrote first, inf symbolical letters. There 
is a God, — the soul of man is immortal ! How 
much more striking will the inference appear when 
it is remembered that he who spoke of such writing 
on a rock " for ever," immediately added, •* I know 
THAT MY Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 

STAND AT THE LATTER DAY UPON THE EARtH.**— 

Job, xix. 25. The temple at Abury as the temple 
of TeutateSj then, is a record of this truth, em- 
blematical of that God whom Thoth revealed, and 
those dark hopes of immortal life which his en- 
graved pillars and this vast monument recorded. 



NOTES ON THE BOOK OF JOB ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE . 

FOREGOING. 

The constellatioDS and the heavenly bodies spokein of in tfaiif, 
the most ancient book upon earthy as far as we can uoder$tand 
them, agree exactly with the knowledge of the spheres and 
state of astronomy in Egypt of which Hermes, after the flood, 
is described as having been, if not the inventor, yet the most 
active restorer. I shall therefore take this occasion to point out 
some other interesting circumstances from the book of Job. 

It has been observed, and I think most justly, that reference 
must be considered to be made to those of the elder world by 
these remarkable words : '^ Enquire, I pray thee, of the for- 
mer age, and prepare thyself to the search of their fathers ; 
for we^ are but of yesterday, and know nothing, because 
our days upon earth are a shadow}' It seems quite clear tJiBt 
the friend of Job here speaks, of the term of life as a mere 
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[^ shadvtv* in comparison to the term allotted to the age of those 
before the flood, the fathers of the human race, and that there- 
fore the knowledge of man in the age of Job was nothing in 
comparison. Fully admitting this idea, I shall proceed to show 
some extraordinary analogies between the knowledge of Job 
.and that delivered by the great teacher of Egypt, and shall 
also show some remarkable passages which seem peculiarly to 
have in view the Theban chambers of death, if not the great 
Egyptian teacher himself; and I think we, shall discover a 
knowledge of the terrestrial globe and the celestial sphere ex- 
actly agreeing, not only with the planisphere of Hermes^ but 
the latest discoveries, which may be thought, if I am right in 
mj conjectures, still more extraordinary. 

Chap. iii. — " Then had I been at rest with kings and coun- 
ssLLORs of the earth, who built desolate places for them- 
selves.'* This has been considered to have alluded to the 
pyramids, but how far more applicable to the caverns of Thebes, 
where the ancient kings of this ancient realm reposed in their 
secret magnificent chambers^ and let us remark also the words 
" with KINGS and counsellors of the earth j*' *' the coun- 
sellors" are exactly such as the ypa/i/xarevs of Osiris, the in- 
structor of Isis, is described. 

In the fifth chapter allusion seems to be made to Egypt : 
^* Who giveth rain upon the earth, and sendeth water upon the 
fields :" that is, who, in that country, where no rains descend, 
** sendeth toaters'* upon the fields. 

In the 23d verse, " Thou shalt be in league with the stones 

of llie fields," is generally supposed to mean thou shalt walk 

without the stones hurting thy feet. I should rather think he 

• alluded to those sacred stones connected with the idea of the 

^knowledge of god. 

*' My days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle," has a most 

..forcible application to the linen of Egypt, which wrapped 

the mummies, and of which the Tyrian sails were woven; 

: " Fine linen of Egypt thou didst spread forth to be thy sail." — 

Ezekiel. 
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*< His roots are about the heap and seeth the fbice of 
stones,** chap. viii. This might seem, more than any other 
passage, to apply to the pjrramids, which are the destined end 
of ambitious and world-minded glory, whose *' roots are about 
the heap and the place of stones." 

** My days are swifter than a post ; they are passed away as 
the swift ships.^ Both these images are Egyptian. Tlie feather 
in the cap was the symbol of speed, as given to the wings in 
the cap of Mercury ; and the ships were those of the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean, in the days perhaps of Sesostris* 

*' For thou writest bitter things against me ;** this seems to 
be an allusion to courts of justice and a xvritten accusation. 

<< So man lieth down, and riseth not till the heavens be no 
more ; they shall not awake nor be raised out of their sleep." 
The construction seems obvious ; ^' man lieth down, and riseth 
not ;" riseth not << till the heavens be no more ;" till the last 
day ^* they shall not awake nor be raised out of their sleep." 
— Chap. xiv. 

But what will he declare ? that ^* which wise men have heard 
from their fathers. 

Chap, xviii. — The lamp is spoken of. ** He shall have no 
name in the street." The lamp is a proof of the state of the 
arts of life, and the name in the streets can only be considered 
as that, after death, there should be no memorial on the road- 
side, such as that beautiful one, '^ Lolli, vale ! juxtaviam nomeo 
positum ut dicant prseteriuntes, LoUi, vale ! " 

The harp is spoken of in Job, and we have seen the extrar 
ordinary representation of the harp in the caverns of Thebes. 

That Job spake of the *' fathers" of the world brfore 
the flood, will appear more decisive when we find the Temaaite 
speaking expressly of the ^< old way which wicked men hare 
trodden ; whose foundation was overflown with a flood." 

And that the navigation to Ophir at this early period waf^ 
known, ^appears from the passage, *^ then shalt thou lay up 
gold as dust, and the gold of Ophir as the stones of the 
brooks.** 
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' The Mercurial stones were the first land-toarks, and they arQ 
thuB 8J>oken of in Job ; " some remove the land-marks.'* ThesQ 
larid>marks distinguished the vineyards and corn-fields, ** they 
take away the sheaf from the hungry, and tread their win^ 
presses." 

But whilst the sages of India talk of the earth being placed 
upon a tortoise, how consonant to truth are these words, ^* he 
stretcheth out the nokth over the empty place, and hano- 
STH THE EARTH UPON NOTHING." Look to the northern pole ; 
all is silent desolation beneath the frozen sky, and there may 
you have demonstration that the earth rolls on its axis. 

According to this idea, let us remark the still more extra- 
ordinary words, " He hath compassed the waters with bounds 
until the day and night cease;.'* Is not this an exact description 
of the seas, bounded, till you penetrate to that point of the 
north where the sun never sets, and *^ day and night U^e ? '* I 
<;aii see no other solution, and this is as consonant to truth as 
it is extraordinary. It is to me perfectly clear that Job mui^t 
have seen the northern hemisphere as described in the earliest 
configurations, by his speaking of the crooked serpent, and 
the heavens thus << garnished" as with signs, directly after his 
having spoken of the <' waters xoith bounds until day and night 
cease.** 

In a note on this passage Bishop Pearce says, '< his (God*s) 
power made the celestial signs ;** his power made the stars un- 
doubtedly, but it was human science which classed them in 
those forms. The word '< garnish*' seems evidently to allude 
to the constructed sphere of the heavens thus marked, and 
Draco, the crooked serpent, in that exact form, is before your 
eyes, near the north pole, in the sphere of Aratus. This sphere 
was copied from Eudoxus, and from whom was the sphere of 
Eudoxus copied ? from the Egyptians ; and who is the ac- 
knowledged author of the heavens classed according to these 
signs, and with this visible crooked serpent ? Hermes Egyptia- 
cus, Thoth, the Teutates of the Celts, the Mercurius of Caesar. 

When Job speaks of the crooked serpent let it be recollected 
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he had just before spoken of'* the north stretched out over 
the empty space ;" and at the north pole, and as nearly as It 
has been approached, the sun appears to go round and round w& 
in a circle, and it does seem to me that Job could not thus dlfi- 
tinctly have spoken of the crooked serpent unless he had se^Q 
the sphere of the heavens by Hermes thus ** garnished.*' 

Let me add the following beautiful lines on this very nortli- 
em serpent firom thai; poet whom St. Paul quoted : 

— — Oiiy irorafioio amppi^i 
"EiXeira, fieya Oavfia^ Apaxwyy vep, iafi^ir* eayias, 
Mvpios, Aratus. 

** As a river is rolled, the huge serpent is immensely spresB-d 
out on either side of the northern sphere.** The same wriu^r 
adds the description of the northern pole-star : 

Tfi Kai "Sibopioi idvtrrara vavriWovrat^ 
** By this the Sidonians navigate aright.*' 

In another passage we have spoken of the allusion to. the 
of writings and the words engraved on the rock. 




The form of the crooked Serpent in the Northern Hemisphener 

from Araius. , 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



rottjenham High Cross originally Druidical^ and the name 
derived from Taute, as are many others in England^ 

In a description of the parish of Tottenham, pnb- 
ished in 1778, the author readily accounts for the 
)art of the word called Ham, but is somewhat puz- 
ded about the first syllable. He says, " both words, 
Foote and Ham, are Saxon, and that they are so 
cannot be doubted." But it can be doubted. Totte 
is not a Saxon word, and no derivation can be found 
if what I adduce is denied.^ Tottenham is in my 
opinion the Ham of Taute ; from a Taute or simu- 

* I am aware of the derivation of Tott from Tote, a horn, 
unde the derivation of the name of a parish, which, in its form, 
resembles a horuy and stretches out into a corner Uke a horn I 
There is not a parish in England that might not be said thus to 
resemble a hom^ and I should imagine this derivation as futile 
as improbable. I only admit etymology when corroborated in 
the strongest manner by other proofs ; and having proved Tot- 
tenham to be Druidical, whether the orijgin of its name arose 
from its ' likeness to a horn, which it no more resembles than a 
hundred other parishes, is lefl to the reader's judgment. Lye 
says, ^'Totian, eminere ; tongue, comer; andto^, the Saxon 
word for tooth, is from the same source.*' I am not aware of 
any eminence peculiarly like a horn at Tottenham, and I think 
that inform it resembles nearly as much a tootu as a horn^ 
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lacrum of Mercury. A reader who is told th», 
without being aware of the many singular and cor- 
roborative proofs^ will, it cannot be doubted^ smile ; 
but when he has attentively weighed all the circum- 
stances which may be advanced, I think he will at 
last conclude that I have not come without some 
reason to the conviction, that this and many other 
places, never considered as having a Druidical 
origin, retain their Celtic name. With respect 
to the Saxon derivation of Tottenham, be it ob- 
served, in Archdeacon Nares's Glossary, (articles 
Toot and Tot), he can find no such word in the 
S^on language ; and yet both words signify, first, 
a heap, and, secondly, spying ; both Toot and Tot 
have this sense.* The Druidical worship of Taut, 

* By the favour of Mr. Nichols, to whom topography is so 
much indebted, I am enabled to add the following most re« 
raarkable proofs of my theory : 

In ShaiUr's Staffordshire it is said, « Tutbury (called Tote- 
berie iq Domesday) probably derives its name from some siatue 
or altar erected on the castle hUl in the time of the Saxons to the 
Gaulish god Tot or Thoth, Mercury/*— Vol. i. p. 37. 

There is a Tatenhill near Tutbury ; and in another part of 
the county is Tettenhall. 

<< Mr. Camden says this place before the Conquest was called 
Theoten-hall, i. e. the House of Pagans or of the Danes, 
where King Edward the Elder, anno Domini 911, obtained a 
signal victory over them. The place of battle was in the field 
between Tettenhall and the Wirges, where yet [about the 
beginning of the last century] is to be seen a xiery great tU' 
multis where the bodies were buried ; and although the plough 
hath for many ages made furrows over it, yet is it very visible; 
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m early time»^ is connected with the great sweep 
of the oaks at Tottenham where the simulacrum 
stood. The holy Druidical well, afterwards conse^ 
crated by the first Christians, is called St. Elo/s 

and the field called by the name of the Low-hill field to this 
day."— Vol. ii. p. 194. 

Qu.f the derivation of the name Low-hill? The hill of Mer. 
cury may have been mistaken for a barrow. 

The following is from the volume of Mr. Hodgson's Nortb- 
timberlandy just published : 

'< Tote-hill. In a field, a little to the north-east of Hart- 
ington, there is a small conical hillf apparently naturaly btU arti" 
ficiaUy terraced, which is called the Tote-hill ; and the western 
part of the field, in which the chapel of Cambo stood, is 
called by the same name. In Newcastle we find Tuthill-street 
and Tuthill-stairs, which Bourne thinks ^ should be Tout-hill, 
from the touting or winding a horn upon it when an enemy was 
at hand.' But Brand observes, < it seems more probably to be 
a corruption of Toot-hill, i. e. the hill o€ observation ;* and 
gives the following quotation from Sir John Maundevil's Voyage, 
p. 378, in support of his opinion : * In the myd-place of on of 
his gardyns is a lyttile mountayne where there is a little 
medewe, and in that medewe a litylle Toot-hille, with toures 
and pynacles, and in that littyl Toot-hill wolle he sitten of^en- 
tym for to taken the ayr, and to disportyn him/ " 

From this last extract it appears that Toot-hill, if not in 
fact from its original name, became a general term for any 
small eminence of observation, as I have remarked ; unless 
another origin can be found for Tout. But the following co- 
incidence at Midhurst in Sussex is still more remarkable : 

<< Upon a hill which rises immediately from the south-nfestem 
bank of the river, was anciently founded the castle of the 
barony of Midhurst. Within its walls was contained a chapel 
dedicated to St. Anne, noto corruptedly called Tanhill. In 
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well ; the water of which^ the historian of the pariab, 
William Bedwell^ says, " far exceede all the waters 
near it ;*' hut accident alone gives a yet more de- 
cisive proof than I could have possibly expected, 
for, in looking for the first time in this book, I met 
with the following passage, in citing which I must 
request the reader to bear in mind the wooded hill, 
anciently of oak, the consecrated well. The sen- 
tence is as follows : " In the bottom (of this well) 
when it was attempted to clean it out, a very faire 
great stone, which had certain characters or letters 
engraved on it, but it being by the negligence of the 
workmen broken and sorely defaced, and no man 
near that regarded such things, it is unknown what 
they were and what they might signify." History 
of Tottenham. 

I have no doubt this was the real Taute which 
stood above the sacred well on the hill, and from 
whence the parish was named. I would, at present, 
only beg the most sceptical reader not to decide till 
he has fairly and attentively examined the subject. 
I flatter myself I have been the first to discover the 
origin of the name and application through Eng- 
land; but the tradition must not be omitted of the 
sanctity of the well, that, " many ancient people 

the same direction, near the river, is a mansion-house called 
Great ToDham, which had likewise a chapel.*' — History of 
Sussex, vol. i. p. 293. 

Tottenhill-wood-house, between Lynn and Downham, Nor- 
folk, was advertised for sale in the Times, Sept. 10, 1828. 
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do yet tell of many strange cures done unto tlife 
diseased and impotent by the means of these waters.^ 
Tottenham is called in Domesday Tote-ham. 
Lord Ooleraine^ and later historians, Oldfield and 
Lysons^ seem equally at loss respecting the deriva- 
tion : " Toten is Saxon," one says, " for hom^ of 
which shape is the village ;" but he seems doubtfiil 
of this, for he adds, " after all, might we not sup- 
pose it the MANSION OF TOTA I" 

The following is the account of the tumulus, 
on whidi, according to my theory, the simulacrum 
of T-aute, or . Mercurius, stood : ^^ Formerly it 
was a column of wood, raised upon a little hillock." 
Let me add, as I am now in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, that in Marylebone is Totanolls, 
which I shall pronounce simply Taut-knoll, as I 
consider Totde-fields, Westminster, is simply Tot- 
hill or Taut-hill. But the sacred well at Totten- 
ham, now railed round, deserves more especial 
notice^ It is dedicated to whom ? St. Eloy ! St. 
Eloy ? who is St. Eloy ? what is the derivation of 
the name ? 

I have alreafdy spoken of the Christian appeUa- 
tian given by the early Christians to localities 
sacred to Pagan deities,^ when the early Chris- 

* " As a further corroboration of Christians preferring Pagan 
sites for their chapels, at Horton Tun are the ruins of an 
ancient chapel, in the centre of a large deep and circular en- 
trenchment, surrounded by several barrows. See Hutchins's 
Dorsetshire." — ^Miles. 
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tiaii8> to win the people from their dark idoktr^i 
Adopted names similar in sound to the old appella^ 
tion. Such, I have pointed ont^ was St. Catherine 
for Cad-a-Ryne, St. Ann for Tan, St. Orest^ at 
Rome for Soracte, &c. but my search for Druidical 
antiquities at Tottenham unexpectedly, and in a 
most extraordinary manner, corroborated my ge-* 
neral views. 

I found, as I expected, the sacred Druidical wel^ 
still deemed miraculous ; I found the hill^ once dark 
with oaks, many of which now remain ; I heard an 
account of the discovery of urn-interments, the urns 
being filled with burned bones. But. what was the 
name of the sacred well ? St. Eloi. Now we know 
that all medicative waters are supposed to derive 
their vital influence from the Sun, the Celtic Bele- 
BUS, Sol in Latin, Sul in Celtic, and 'Hxio^ in 
Xjtreek. It is said in Caesar that the Druids ^^ Graecis 
litteris utuntur,'' so the name of the sun could not be 
omknown in the Greek language. What then is St. 
Eloi ? the Greek 'Hxioy ; and it is remarkable that 
St. Eloi is said to have come to England in the fifth 
century, that is, when the first Christians adopted 
*Hxioy as the St. Eloi, the guardian and giver of the 
sacred waters. 

But I have a still more decisive proof of this cu- 
rious fact. In Northamptonshire there is a parish 
called Sulgrave. What is this but grave, a wood, 
and Sul, the Sun ? Here also is the sacred well. 
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hare is the consecrated mound^ and here also is the 
identical St. Eloi.'*^ 

Before I visited Tottenham, I said, if my theory 
were true I should find, what I didjind, and, of which 
I had before no conception, I found the sacred w^ll, 
the wood — I heard from an inhabitant of the funeral 
urns— but I Kttle eipected to find the very name in 
Greek of the sun, changed into a saint I At Sul-» 
grave in Northamptonshire there is a mound to this 
day, like that at Abnry ; and as Sul was joined with 
Minerva at Bath, so it seems to me equally na^ 
tural that, in many places, as in Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire, Belenus and Teut should be joined, 
as Apollo and Hermes in Egypt. 

* From the Roman legends we have the information that St. 
Eloy, or St. Elizius, was born about 588, at Limoges in France^ 
and bred a goldsmith, till, having executed a beautiful piece 
of work for Clothaire II. he was called to court, ordained 
bishojp of Noyon at the age of 52, and held the see near 
twenty years, still working at his original trade, lind making 
the finest shrines in the kingdom. The same saint caused the 
healing virtues of the spring at Sulgrave. How St. Eloi came 
to Tottenham, or wandered into Northamptonshire, we are 
not told. 

Near Arras, in France, are found the mount of St. Eloi, of 
Apollo (St. Pol), and the very name of a place^ Tote! I 
have no doubt Druidical remains will be found there, if this be 
not the very country of Carnutes. 
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On Champollion*s Discovery, and on the Egyptian Antiquities 

in the British Museum. 

Till afker I had written the foregoing observa- 
tions, verifying, if I may say so, the analogy of the 
Celtic Teut, the classical Teutates, with the Egyp- 
tian Thoth, and the Phoenician Taute, showing also 
the names of places connected popularly with his 
worship in England, I had not seen, or even heard 
of, that singidar work of Champollion, by which 
part of the veil of the mysterious Isis has been at 
last unfolded. He has ascertained the names of the 
gods, and tracked, as it were, letter by letter, the 
symbolized alphabet, and brought into light the 
darkness of the mysterious hieroglyphic inscriptions 
of Egypt ; though, alas ! all the mysterious interest 
has been destroved. 

I flatter myself I have been the first to mark the 
analogy between the Celtic and aboriginal Egyp- 
tian monuments, by bringing the object of the chief 
Celtic worship, Teut, and his great monument in 
Celtic Britain, into juxta position with the great 
Egyptian god, his prototype, thus confirming the 
observations of Caesar from ancient existing mo- 
numental Celtic remains, but unacquainted with the 
works of those who had discovered so much of the 
Egyptian mysteries, it would not be thought extraor- 
dinary, that, respecting any part of the mythology 
derived from Egypt, I may have committed some 
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mistakefl. On the contrary, I was both surprised 
and gratified to find my theory in many respects 
corroborated. 

The figure of Tiroth, as giren by Dr. Young, 
appears with the head of the Ibia,* with the roll of 
Egyptian papyrus in one hand, and the reed in the 
other, as in the act of forming the letters; and 
hence fac has the name of the scribe or y^ajjkfutTeuf 
of Osiris.-f The figure is thus, as I understand it 
to represent Thoth, thoo^ I have not Dr. Young's 
work: 




By this last wonderful discovery, which has 
Iwought under out feet, as it were, these mysteries, 

* The ibis is the first letter of the aJphabet, as I uDderstand. 
f Plutarch, 
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and set in light the hieroglyphic character of the 
Egyptians, every god, we find, has his different and 
distinct symbols. Those which mark this very 
Thoth, give the name t.h.o.t.h. — interpreted by 
the system of Champollion. He is called in these 
characters, the great beneficent god, the sovereign 
of the lower regions — the three sceptres which 
mark this deity, and no other, show how justly the 
Greeks gave him the name of Tris-megistos ! 
These three sceptres appear to me to denote his 
sovereignty on earth, in heaven, and in the lower 
regions. 

I have remarked that the Egyptian Hermes was 
identified, as the beneficent principle, in opposition 
to Typhon^ the evil principle, according to the ge- 
neral ideas of oriental mythology.* Under this cha- 
racter of the beneficent genius, he has the head of 
the dog, as the waters, by which Egypt is fructified, 
rise as soon as that sign appears with the rising 
sun ; but he has generally the head of the Ibis, a 
bird sacred, from its destroying immense numbers 
of th^ noxious serpents, and thus associated with the 
principle of sovereign goodness, and the symbol of 
the first letter of the alphabet, his invention. 

I must now say a word of the singular corrobora- 

* This Champollion does not admit, I believe; but there 
are loo many analogies, I think, and certainly testimonies too 
express, for me at present to assent to all that he lays down. 
.The words of Diodorus are most especially remarkable, Kvko- 
re^aXov, rov BeXrtorov Hep/jirjv, 
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tion of the idea that Abury, with its mound^ was of 
Egyptian origin, dedicated to Teut, the chief ob- 
ject of Celtic worship, by comparing the notices on 
Egypt, in sir William Drummond's Origines, or 
origin of empires. Will not the origin of the arti- 
ficial moand, dedicated to Thoth, the deified Egyp- 
tian, appear from the passage which I transcribe ? — 
" The ancient cities of Egypt were generally built 
upon artificial mounds^ in order to be above the 
level of the water during the period of the inunda^ 
tion." Now, round the base of Silbury-hill, to a con- 
siderable extent, the ground is hollowed out, so that 
it should appear surrounded with the sacred waters 
of the adjoining Druidical spring of the Kennet. 

Sir William Drummond also says, that the Greeks 
confounded Anubis with Thoth; whether Thoth 
was not Anubis is to me still doubtful, but he was 
undoubtedly the Cynocephalus. The coin of which 
I give a tracing is very curious, as illustrating de- 
cidedly the combined character of Mercury and 
Anubis. It is from a silver Roman coin in the 
possession of Prince Waldeck, communicated to 
me by Mr. Miles, to whom I have been before in- 
debted. 
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AnubiB had no similarity " to the Hermes of the 
Greeks,** &c. which may be admitted, without 
rejecting the idea .that the beneficent deity TholH 
was the dog-star, which caused the swelling of 
the Nile. 



On the Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum. 

The most interesting circumstance in contem* 
plating the collection of antiquities from all coun* 
tries in our great national repository, the British 
Museum, is this, that, at one view, brought 
actually and as it were purposely before you, 
you see the vast statues of Egypt, as by Hermes* 
own wand changed into the more graceful forms, 
which Greece, copying from Egypt her divinities, 
gave them in her sculpture. Thus Thoth, who has 
a reed in the Egyptian mythology, appears the 
winged Hermes, with his caduceus. Thus also the 
heavy scarabaeus becomes the beautiful butterfly, 
with exactly the same analogy, — being equally a 
type of the immortality of the soul. Mr. Miles 
yery sensibly observed that in some of the Etrus- 
can vases the obeliscal vase appears as an elegant 
column wreathed with flowers. All these works 
of difl^erent ages and countries, one succeeding the 
other, stand before you, among which the most an- 
cient and beautiful is the Barberini vase.* 

* For an account of which see my Parochial History of 
Bremhill. 
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But, before we leave this most interesting depo- 
sitory, let us look again at the head as it is called 
of the Young Memnon. Cambyses destroyed the 
magnificent and wonderful structure described by 
Diodorus as the Tomb of Ozymandias. The statue 
of Memnon was supposed to represent this mighty 
king, which statue, with two others, stood in one 
of the courts. Cambyses despoiled this hallowed 
and ancient and most magnificent tomb of its most 
precious relic. What relic was this ? the representa- 
tion of the circle of the year in gold. Let the 
reader reflect on this passage translated from Dio- 
dorus : " He likewise (Cambyses) carried away the 
femous CIRCLE OF GOLD that encompassed the tomb 
of Ozymandias, being three hundred and sixty-five 
cubits in length (every cubit was a day, the exact 
number of the days of the year) and on which were 
represented all the motions of the several con- 
stellations.** — Diod. b. i. p. 43. 

But who was Memnon ? it has been asked. We 
know the Egyptian priests made Memnon the same 
as Ozymandias. 

To dwell a moment longer on this interesting 
subject, might we not imagine that the priests 
of Egypt purposely meant to mislead by their 
enigmatical explication.* On the larger statue 
was inscribed: " I am Ozymandias, the king 
of kings!** let the reader remember the mystic 

* See an excellent article on Memnon in Barker's edition of 
Lempriere's Dictionary. 
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character and three sceptres^ lately discovered as 
always indicating Thoth. ^^ If atiy one wishes to 
know how great I am (tris-megistos) and where 
I live, let him excel one of my works.** What 
those works were we have pointed oat. If it were 
a king, would it not have had some of the ensigns 
of sovereignty ? Notwithstanding, therefore, Cham- 
pollion in his late discoveries has found the name, 
of Amenoph, might we not imagine, from the fact 
recorded hy Diodorus and the circumstances, that 
they who invented the na^ie of Ozymandias^ might 
have invented and inscribed the name A/tcvo;^, chiefly 
to prevent the statue being broken by Cambyses^ 
whose anger was excited only against the gods of^ 
Egypt, not the monarchs. 

With all that is astonishing and eternal, if I may 
say so, in the works and monuments of ancient EgypV 
this mighty and mystic character of Thoth stands - 
eminently connected; and the zodiac, the golden 
circle in the vast apartments of the temple, called 
the tomb of Ozymandias, and the animals, perhaps" 
those of the constellations, and the library, specifi- 
cally mentioned by Diodorus, with the inscription 
^* dispensary of the mind," seem to me to designate 
the name and character of this god, -second only to 
Osiris, beautiful in its first human lineaments, with 
the emblem of immortal youth, and resonant with 
the first rays of the god his father \^ and so stands 

* How interesting are some of the inscriptions recording the 
names of those who heard the sound. — Claudius Maximus au- 
divi hor^t primal 
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this statue, called the young Memnon, breathing, as 
it were — amid the silent relics of age among which 
it stands — a new life and interest ; looking so sted- 
fastly beautiful, as its archetype stood before this 
tomb of the great king. Is it too visionary to 
suppose that the Greeks and Romans, rejecting the 
dog*s and the ibis's head, might have copied from 
this or some such statue their beautiful Hermes and 
Mercury ? The serpent on the forehead of this sta- 
tue shows his youth and beauty to be immortal. 

Look on the countenance again, whether king 
or god. How intensely majestic, how solemn and 
beautifully stedfast it seems to look from its emi- 
nence on the young and the gazing groupes that ap- 
proach under its shade. So we may conceive the 
statue of Memnon stood three thousand years, ago, 
when Cambyses derided and smote it in his vindic- 
tive rage, and so will this statue look after those who 
— in another era and in a distant country — now si- 
lently and lingeringly gaze — are become senseless as 
the silent monuments that surround them. 



The following lines were first published in Sir 
Richard Hoare's splendid work on our Wiltshire 
antiquities. They have been alluded to in this pub- 
lication, and were written on opening a barrow in 
company with him, when a storm of thunder burst 
over oiu* heads, just as we discovered the interment 
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of the migUty chief/undiBturbed possibly f or tli 
thousand years. His arrow heads were of flinty ] 
with the flint arrow was found, as I have states 
finely worked large knife of brass, which pro 
more decidedly than any argument, the early c 
nection of the natives with more civilized navigat 
when die natives were unable to procure or ignoi 
of the use of iron in their own country. 

THE CELTIC WAREIOR'S GRAVE. 

** Let me, let me deep again !'* 
Thus, methought, in feeble strain, 
Plain'd, from its distuibed bed. 
The spirit of the mighty dead : 
^< O'er my moold^ed ashes cold 
Many a century slow hath rolled, -*' 

Many a race hath disappeared -^ 
Since my giant form I rear'd. 
Since my flinted arrow flew. 
Since my battle-horn I blew. 
Since my brazen dagger's pride 
Glittered on my warlike side. 
Which, transported o'er the wave, 
Kings of distant ocean gave. 
Ne'er hath glared the eye of day 
My death-bed secrets to betray, 
Since, with mutter'd Celtic rh3rme. 
The white-hair'd Druid bard sublime. 
Mid the stillness of the night, 
Wak'd the sad and solemn rite,— 

The rite of death, when, where I sleep, 
Rose the ^lonumental heap. 
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Passing near the hallowed ground,* 
The Roman gaz'd upon the mound. 
And murmur'd, with a secret sigh, 
• There in the dust the mighty Jie !* 
Ev'n while his heart with conquest glowed. 
While the high-rais'd flinty road 
Echoed to the prancing hoof. 
And golden eagles flam'd aloof^ 
And flashing to the orient light 
His banner'd legions glittered bright. 
The victor of the world confess'd 
A dark awe shivering at his breast* 
Shall the sons of distant days 
Unponish'd on my relics gaze ? 
Hark ! Hesus rushes from on high, 
Loud war-sounds hurtle in the sky ; 
Mid darkness and descending rain. 
Hark ! hollow thunders rock amain ! 
See ! Taranis descends to save 
His hero's violated grave. 
And shakes, beneath the lightning's glare. 
The sulphur from his blazing hair ! 
While stem Teutates darkly shrouds. 
On the lone rock, his head in clouds. 

Hence ! yet, though my grave ye spoil. 
Dark oblivion mocks your toil : 
Deep the clouds of ages roll*- 
History drops her mould'rihg scroll — 
And never shall reveal the name 
Of him who scorns her transient fame.** 

* The Roman road deviates from its right line, as in 
respect to the dead. 
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Old Sarum-^tonehenge. 

Mr. Britton observes of Old Saram,* that '^ tfa 
origin of this ancient city is unknown ; the etymol 
gical conjectures trivial and uncertain ; but that 
dition, and all the early accounts of the place ex-- 
tant, infer its foundation to the Britons, at some 
era prior to the Roman invasion ; . and that the cir- 
cular form of their fortifications, and their position, 
are a strong corroboration.'' 

I think this idea will be unanimously admitted. 
I know nothing of the work alluded to, in which it 
is spoken of as the wwk of the Phoenician Her- 
cules ; but I know the Carthaginians were in the 
habit of changing their deities, according to what 
they considered as due to such as they thought 
among the deities showed themselves most able to 
protect them, and I conceive that therefore the 
Phoenician god Taautus became the Carthaginian 
god Hercules, the traveller. But that the Britons 
had here their earliest strong position, I have no 
doubt ; that here they worshipped the Sun ; and 
that this was the chief of the Oppida in this part of 
the country, I have as little doubt. 

Respecting the • " remarkable round temple," 
on one side, and the vast sweep of forests on the 

* It is indeed most singular that Hecateus, speaking of the 
Bards of the' City of the Sun, nearly five hundred years before 
the Christian sera, calls them Saronides ! 
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cther^ ihey remain to this day, and I have consi^ 
dered all in connection with that remarkable pas^ 
sage of Diodorus Siculus, which has no other solu^ 
tion, and which, when we take all these circumstances 
into consideration, has the clearest* Respecting 
this ^ roond temple,*' ias many have given their con- 
jectures, I shall now give mine. Mr. Warner was 
the first who started the idea — in my opinion a most 
happy one — that the Belga?, having taken this part 
of the coontry from the Celts as far as Wansdike, 
raised this monument of Stoniehenge in rival mag* 
nificence to that at Abury. This was Mr. Warner's 
instant conclusion on comparing merely the more 
elaborate work of the (me as of a posterior age, which 
led him to suppose it was constructed after the 
Belgic invasion in that part of the country which 
they possessed, when they had driven the Britons 
to the last sacred spot in Wiltshire, the most an- 
cient monument on the northern downs. I shall 
offer what I think the strongest corroborations 
of Mr. Warner's opinion. Let us first remem- 
ber that the Belgians worshipped, according to 
Caesar, only three deities, and had no Druids ; 
the three deities they worshipped being the great 
objects visible, the Sun, the Moon, and Fire— 
(Vulcanum). 

Now, remark, it is admitted on all hands that 
Stonehenge was a temple to the Sun (Apollo, Bele- 
nus ;) and as inscriptions are the best authorities that 
Apollo and Belenus are the same, this is proved 
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by the stone dog ap in Aqoileia, with the inacrip- 
tion ApoUini Beleno. It is^ therefore, another pre- 
sumption, that the monument is Belgian, comme- 
morative of their greatest god, as Abury was com-- 
memorative of the greatest god of the Celts. But^ . 
if the Belgians raised it, and the Belgians had no 
Druids, do I give up the monument as Druidical ? 
No ! I consider it originally Druidical, Druidical ia 
its early state, dedicated also to the Sun, the secaiul 
popular deity of the Celts, and yet I accord in parti 
with Mr. Warner. I argue from a comparison c^ 
this idea, first advanced by my friend Mr. Warner^ 
and another first advanced by Mr. Cunnington^ 
We have seen what was first suggested by Mr-^ 
Wfuner, and now let us turn to the other. I thinkiL 
my observations will corroborate, in part, the opi-: — 
nion of each, though my conclusions will not 
the same. 

What is Mr. Cunnington*s hypothesis ? " In con 
Mdering the subject,** he says, ^' I have been led t 
suppose that Stonehenge had been erected at differ- 
ent (eras ; that the original work consisted of th 
outward circle, and its imposts, and the inner ov; 
or large trilithons ; and that the smaller cirdie> an 
oval of inferior stones, were raised at a later period^ 
for they add nothing to the grandeur of the temple, 
but rather** (he observes) " give a littleness to the 
whole, and more particularly so, if, according to 
Smith, you add the two small trilithons. (or three 
stones of granite)." 
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I give Mr. Cunnington the credit of being the 
first who imagined the structure was a work of dif^ 
Ferent eras ; but the very reverse of his conclusions 
irould be the most natural, namely, that the inner 
circles were the ^rst worky and the outward, more 
elaborate, the last work.* The original struc- 
:ure would then perfectly coincide with most of the 
^arly structures of the kind through Ireland and 
Britain. The last, more lofty and more elaborate 
drde, accords not only with a later period, but with 
the idea that this part, and this part only, was the 
wrork of the Belgians, as if they had said, " you 
bave a monument to Teut, he is your great god ; you 
bave also, on the ground, which your own god, the 
Deity next in name and power to Teutates, could not 
plreserve to yourselves and children, a temple to the 
Sun. The Sun is our own god ; the Fire is our god ; 
«re will show you how to build a temple to the Sun, 
:hrough whom we have conquered your country ; 
ind we will surround your rude altars with a work 
ifroTthy the great deity of light ! " Hecateus, we have 
•emarked, to whom Diddorus refers the account of 
:he hyperboreans, lived nearly five hundred years 
lief ore the Christian aera, and the first work 
[)f Stonehenge stood as " the round temple '* to 
the sun, before the Belgic additions of the outward 
circle. I think this will appear the most coherent 

* I did not recollect when this was written, that Mr. Leman, 
Sir Richard Hoare*s friend, first caiiie to the same con- 
clusion. 
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opinioii diat has yet been thought of, the stnicture 
being originally sacred to the Sun, and connected 
with the city of the bards, of the Sun, Sulisbury.* 

But one objection might be brought. The 
objector might say, how could the Belgians procure 
those stones, for t^ey had not penetrated to that 
part of Wiltshire where such stones are found, the 
deep ditch of the Wansdike being the Belgian 
limits, and such stones being found only within 
that line ? But suppose the great line . of Wans- 
dike was thrown up by mutual consent, and 

* We have already spoken of Little Salisbury^ the hiU 
near Bath, Aquae Sulis, or Soils. I think it will be found, on 
examination, that in no instance in the English language is 
Salis, or Sal, pronounced asf in Salisbury. Try the whole 
alphabet^ you will find one given rule of pronunciation. BoB^ 
with two Isf will be pronounced as we pronounce it, but take 
away one of the letters 1, tlie sound will be different, bid ; so 
*< call,** but no one would so pronounce <* cal.*' So gall, but 
take off one letter it becomes gal, as in Gilgal ; on the contrary, 
the sound is changed by adding a letter ; so gall, by adding y, 
becomes not gauWy, but galley; and tall, pronounced tawl, 
add the y, becomes tally. There is no instance, I believe, in 
English pronunciation, where a syllable^ as Sal, in Salisbury, 
with one /, would be pronounced, as we pronounce that one 
name, in my opinion, a further and most decisive proof in itself, 
that die pronunciation is according to the Latin sound of the 
word, derived from the Celtic Sul, Solisbury, Sokbury, 
Salisbury. 

Nothing can more decidedly show the importance of this 
great citadel of the Celts, than its various names : — First, if I 
am right, die city of the Siui, (Sul, Sol) — next, the city of 
Carautoc^ Caractacus — next, the city of the Caesars. 
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that thus the Britons^ upon the terms of compact^ 
and the condition that their holy precincts should 
be undefiled^ and their great temple left uninjured^ 
might grant the Belgians the right to convey, to 
their own district, the stones to raise the temple 
to their own god ? 

One more objection I think it also proper to 
obviate. Caesar says the Belgae had no T£MPL£S, 
but I have considered this temple, in this place, 
as raised under feelings of rival magnificence. 

But most particularly is it worthy of notice, that, 
whether those stones of the larger and vast temple 
came from the northern side of the county, or were 
found at that time on the downs, near S^bury, 
which is far from improbable — they were native 
8to^es of the neighbourhood, whilst those of the 
inner circle, and the half oval, must have been 
brought from a great distance, and this circumstance 
alone persuades me that these stones, and these 
only, composed the original temple, and still more 
curious is the fact, that these stones are granite ; 
the very kind of stones of which all the Egyptian 
monuments are composed, the stones on which its 
first mystic learning was engraved, the stones raised 
by Thoth, the descendant of Ham, to Amon, sym- 
bolised by the mighty OtreiOf Osiris, or the Sun. 

It is not a little remarkable, that in the fable of 
the stones removed by magic from Kildare in Ire- 
land, the stones are said to be of granite, (if I recol- 
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lect,) and at all events they are reported by traditiocr^Bm 
to have been brought from Africa ! ^ 

In corroboration of the worship of Mercury ic: jkii 
Britain, it might be worthy mention, that two stai^ :a 
tues of him have been found at Exeter (see thei 
engraved in Archaeologia, vi. 1,) one at Piersbridg 
in Yorisshire, and now in the possession of J. 
Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. (engraved ibid. ix. 289) ; on m^^e 
at Richborough in Kent, (mentioned in the sam* .^oie 
vol. p. 370,) and another at Hail Weston in Hant^ zis^ 
(engraved vol. xxi. p. 550). I have never seen th» .sne 
1st volume of the Archaeologia, but I understand ^^id 
there is a Latin dissertation on the Ogmius of Lukuu- 
cian, whom the writer makes the same as Mercu r\^^ -y. 
This is the opinion to which I have been led, thougE^-^h 
I was ignorant of the existence of any such articLM'tle 
on such a subject in the Archaeologia. 
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NOTE ON SALISBURY. 

How well this seat of sacred learning and song has pre- 
served its character, may be estimated by the following facts : 
The cathedral of Old Sarum was more distinguished for its 
church music than any other cathedral in the kingdom. The 
Ritual, secundum usum Sarisburiensem, is well known. And in 
this cathedral was brought up Harry Lawes, Milton*s friend^ 
the Thyrsis of Comus« a chorister ; nor can we forget the 
names of Blake, Wise« &c. 

Tlie name of Salisbury was once so associated toiih music, that 
a saying was proverbial respecting the young ladies of the xity, 
more amiable and accomplished than rich, having what was then 
called ** a Salisbury fortune ;'* that is, " a hundred pounds and 
a harpsichord ! *' In the present day some are as rich in for- 
tune's store as they a*3 amiable and beautiful.* But, writing 
under the feelings of the moment, an involuntary sigh of affec- 
tionate remembrance checks the thought of any light associa- 
tions, when I remember the names of poor Still and Lloyd. 
One, the most kind, benevolent, and heart-smiling of human 
beings, as well as the most finished musician ; die other, almost 
estranged 'from society in his latter days, but who was the 
most affecting performer of Bocchinini that, in private circles 1 
believe was ever heard, or ever will be heard again, whom I 
remember as' gay iu youtli, hope, fortune, and talents, as melan- 
choly and estranged in his decline. Alas ! poor Yorick ! 

The thought of the ancient city of song and learning, 
prompts me, with feelings of respect and gratitude to the 
Chapter, of which I have the honour of being a member, to 



* And it would be curious, if such should be found, having 
the very same name, and resident in a mansion once occupied 
by James Harris, of Salisbury, the author of Hermes! 
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record such names as I believe few Chapters m England can 
equal ; so that it cannot be said that Sarum, in Merryfield, 
(Merry field * was the name of the place where New Salisbury 
stands,) does not do justice to the learning with which, in re- 
mote ages, the citt of the sun has been associated. What- 
ever, at any period, was its character for accomplishments, 
may I be permitted to subjoin the following list of those who 
have extended Christianity, and adorned their profession no 
less by their lives than their learning ; so that the last Druidi- 
cal historian may at least see, there are some clergymen who 
do not inherit the stem character of Druidical priests, though 
they occupy, in a Christian country, the soil which the Druid 
occupied in a country of darkness and superstition The list is 
singular, and as such I give it : 

Adhelm — The light of the period. Bishop. 

Osmund — The most learned and pious character of his age. 
Bishop. 

Asser — The instructor and historian of king Alfred. ' Bishop. 

Jewel — The author of the unrivalled *' Apology for the 
Church of England.*' Bishop. 

Hooker — Author of the immortal Ecclesiastical Polity, vin- 
dicating the Church equally from Popery and Puritanism, and 
placing it on its immoveable Scripture ground. Prebendary.* 

Chillingworth — The author of that immortal work which 
never has, never can be, and never will be answered, founding 
hifallibility on the Scriptures alone, as indeed it must appear 
obvious that, if infallibility be granted to human interpretation. 
Divine Revelation is no longer Divine but human. Prebendary. 

Abbot — Theological works. Bishop. 
' Davenant — Theological works. Bishop. 

Burnet — ^Well known. Bishop. 

Hoadly — ^Well known. Bishop. 

Earle— -Bishop. 

Ward— (Seth) Bishop. 

* << Go build it in Merryfield."— Old Song. 
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Dodw^^Ur-Prdbeddary^ 

Whitbjf«*Prebendary. 

Gtunden^-^r^bendary— -Briuuinia. 

P%ce — the teamed friend of Erasmua. 

Duppfi — Bishop. 
. Sherlock — The mogt eminent, pious^ and eloquent enforoer 
of fait)i and duties. Bishop. ' 

Douglas — The masterly and logical author of the *^ Crite- 
riooy*' the most impregnable work of the kind, drawing the 
exact line between Scriptural miracles, and those claimed bjr 
the Church of Rome. Bishop. 

Barrington — Author of many excellent and eloquent serraona 
and charges. Bishop. 

Dawbeny — (just deceased) the most powerful theologian of 
his age. Archdeacon and Prebendary. 

Coxe — (just deceased) who has more elucidated the history 
of the periods concerning which he wrote, than any English 
historian. Archdeacon and Canon Residentiary. 

Burgess — (now living) of whom others will speak when 
he is no more, and may it be long before that time of appre- 
ciation. Bishop. 

Pearson — Of whom I say the same, with feelings of personal 
gratitude. Dean. 

Allison — Sermons, and critical taste. Prebendary. 

I might add many others equally distinguished by unas- 
suming learning, unostentatious manners, and sincere piety. 
But let any one look back over this list, and think what has 
been done for the Church of England by the illustrious mem- 
bers of this Chapter alone, and chiefly by those in the most 
elevated stations of the church. Let him think of such 
i^ames as Jewel, Hooker, Chillingworth, Sherlock, Douglas, 
^c. and he will not pass over the wild Downs, strewed with 
our hoary antiquities, nor remark the airy steeple of Salisbury, 
3 \ist peeping through the haze of the distant horizon, with- 
out saying with me — 

Esto Perpetual 

i2 
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Let Mr. Hume examine this list, and say whether the 
higher orders of the Church are such oscilant sinecurists as 
they have been basely described to be. Let him begin with 
John Knox, and compare the list of his whole country of 
eminent Divines who have served Christ and their Maker, and 
see if they will bear any comparison with writers whose cha- 
racters have been eminent as their works, in one Chapter of 
the Church of England ! As to their character, and that of 
the Clergy of the Church of England generally, as the late 
historian of Celtic Druids has expressed freely his opinions, 
I am sure he is too liberal not to allow me to say something 
by way of 

Audi alteram partem. 
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APPENDIX. 



Bnglish Clergymen vindicated from the Character given 
them^ as << priests/' in a work intitled ** The Celtic 
Druids, by Godfrey Higgins, Esq. F.S.A. of Skellow- 
Grange, Yorkshire." 

The whole of this disquisition was printed before I had 
an opportunity of perusing with attention the splendid 
work, which might be called the Thesaurus of Druidical 
intelligence, lately published by Mr. Higgins. 

As, in his vocabulary, I am " a priest," I shall beg 
leave to premise a few passing observations on his general 
deduction, that it is the nature of all institutions of 
*< priests" to stand distinguished among mankind by the 
bloody disposition which distinguished the school of their 
elder brethren in the priesthood, the Druids, and the pre- 
sent priests of Jaggemaut in India ! The idea is too pre- 
posterous to excite any feelings except those of regret that 
respect for himself should not have impressed so sensible a 
writer, and apparently so amiable a man, with a little more 
taste, if not charity. 

If such assumptions are founded in truth, then the 
virtuous Swartz, and the amiable and holy and interest- 
ing Heber, need not have gone so far to endeavour to 
convert the reluctant Hindoos from their fierce super- 
stitions, for, notwithstanding the language of the code 
they oifered was " blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall find mercy," and however amiable they might 
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be in their private lives, they belonged to a class not more 
distinguished for charity than the worshippers of Jagger- 
naut himself! As the assertion could scarcely be believed, 
I must do the Druidical historian ^e justice of quoting 
his own words, to which I shall reply without the bitter- 
ness which he ascribes to a " priest," and I hope in the 
spirit of a Christian. 

" Priests have been the curse of the world ; and if we 
admit the merits of many of those of our own time to be as 
pre-eminent above those of all others, as the esprit du 
corps of the most self-contented individual of the order may 
incite him to consider them, great as I am willing to allow 
the merits of many individuals to be, I will not allow that 
they form exceptions strong enough to destroy the general 
nature of the rule. Look at China, the festival of Jugger- 
naut, the Crusades, the massacres of St. Bartholomew, . of 
the Mexicans, and of the Peruvians, the fires of the Inqui- 
sition, of Mary, Cranmer, Calvin, and of the Druids; 
look at Ireland, look at Spain; in short, look kvery 
WHERE, and you will see the priests reeking with gore.'' 

Christian reader, to whom I appeal, look again at this 
passage: Here are Jaggemaut and the Crusades! the 
massacre of St Bartholomew and the Mexicans 1 the fires 
of the Inquisition, of Mary, of Cranmer, Calvin, and the 
Druids 1 Calvin and Cranmer, at all events, stand as in- 
dividuals in this black calendar. God forbid I should say 
one word in defence of intolerance or cruelty in any one; 
but because one man has shown the intolerance of that 
community in which he was bom and educated, is the mild 
priesthood of the reformation, of those who^ in private Kfe or 
in public, have adorned the profession in all things, to whom 
humanity, learning, and the ornamental amenities of civilized 
life are so much indebted, to be classed with the worship* 
pers of Jf^gemaut, or papal inquisitors, or murpeeeiks 
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that with frantic rage raised their poniards in the name of 
the God of Mercy ! If the assumption be true, then Je-^ 
REMT Taylor, and Beveridge, and Hooker, and Me- 
LANCTHON, and Erasmus, and Lowth, and Porteus, and 
thousands as blameless, and lights of their generation, are 
excq^tUms and not examples ! If it were true, then, instead 
of being proud of belonging to such an order, I would 
trample my gown in the mire; but there is a school 
of philosophers and infidels as well as " priests," and I 
might argue upon the same principles that, because some of 
this school have been the cause of more ruthless murders 
having beeil committed in one year, than all the Druidical 
holocausts could equal from tlie time of the Druids to this 
day, that therefore all philosophers " are reeking with gore!" 
and so we need feel no compassion for the martyred Ridley^ 
agonizing at the stake, or Hooper or Huss condemned *io 
the same flames, because they were only served in kind; and 
because Cranmer, for which he most righteously answered,- 
burned an anabaptist, though there are thousands and tens 
of thousands of his community who never burned one and 
would abhor the thought ; yet these are to be judged of 
from THE ONE ! As well might he say, because, in the 
storm of the revolution in France, " ten thousand furies of 
hell" in the abused shape of women ** danced and sung 
round the victims of die pitiless guillotme," that women 
" have converted and are converting our beautiful world 
into a slaughter-house ! " 

" But, in shott," he gravely adds, ^* look every where 
and you will seie the priests (Dii boni !) reeking with gore !" 
I look round me here in Wiltshire, but I declare I never 
saw or heard of any country clergyman returning from 
visiting the sick of his parish " reeking with gore ! " and I 
doubt much whether there are any such reverend ogres 
even in Yorkshire; and if he knows none, not one, I might 
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remind him of a sentence sometimes heard in^public places 
of worship where these " bloody " priests minister, " thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour/' 

Yes ! I " look/' indeed, as I am told ; I " look** round 
the study where I am now writing these hasty, but I trust 
not " priestly*' or unchristian, remarks ; I look on the placid 
countenance over the fire-place of that " old man eloquent,"* 
whose writings in the cause of truth and charity, mainly 
rescued the Christian church from the dogmas of human in- 
fallibility, the mild and the learned Melancthon ; I lode 
immediately above, and I mark the calm benignity, the 
placid intelligence, in the features of a prelate adorning 
the highest seat of the church with equal learning, suavity 
and virtue ;f I look on the remembered features, and seem 
almost to hear the voice of that kind master under whom 
we pursued our youthful studies together, in the same 
public school ; I " look," and I see, in a picture near 
the door, the walls of that college of St Mary, Winton, 
where our days of brief pastime or of silent study were 
spent together ; I look, and I think of those, nurtured in 
the same walls ; I think of an intrepid and virtuous Ken, 
whose hymns I was first taught to repeat in the college 
where he was fellow ; of him who was among those who. 
said to the King on his throne, ^' O King ! our fortunes 
are in thy hand, but we will not serve thy gods, nor wor^ 
ship the image thou hast set up ! " I think of the same vir- 
tuous prelate, consigned for conscience sake, with his six 
brethren, to a prison; I think of him, in another reign, for 
conscience sake, and equally regardless of wealth or poverQr, 
resigning quietly his high station and worldly wealth, and. 
retiring as poor as he entered the world, with only his: 



* Pictures and portraits in the study at Bremlull. 

t The present Archbishop of Canterbury, my schoolfellonr. 
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shroud, to the asylum offered to his gray hau*s at Longleat 
by his schoolfellow at the same place of early education, 
the then Lord Weymouth, under whose roof he expired^ 
and in which shroud he was buried. 

I " look*' at the ** antique towers,** where their early 
studies were pursued together,* I think of the host of vir- 
taous men and exalted scholars who issued from the same 
arena of public education ; I think of the Warhams, the 
Lowths, the Burgesses, the Bathursts, the Huntingfords, 
the Howleys, all ornaments in their day of the same school, 
and all as distinguished for the amenities and virtues of pri- 
vate life as for their learning and acquirements. 

I " LOOK '* at the college where, in the groves of academe, 
1 first wooed the muses, and with a sigh for ^^ poor Tom 
Warton,** and Headley, cut off in the prime of life, and 
the promise of the highest acquirements, I think of a 
SoMERS, there educated by " priests," whose deliberate 
^'Hsdom mainly contributed to establish the equal rights of 
A King and his people ; I think of a Chillingworth, who 
smote to shivers, by powerful reason alone, the pontifical 
uirone of human infallibility, seeking truth with the calmest 
sincerity of inquiry, equally remote from, the extremes of 
ui&dlible popery and bigoted puritanism. « 

1 " LOOK," and see before me the airy spire towering over 
^e battlements of that hallowed cathedral in whose walls I 
ta,ve the distinguished honour of taking my seat; I think 
oF those who adorned that seat for many years, and of 
^y own deficiencies; I think of the accurate and elegant 
historian, the unassuming scholar, the educated gentleman, 
^^d the humble and unaffected Christian, my predecessor, 
iic^-w in his shroud ;f I see, as it were, the more illus- 



^ The 6rst Lord Weymouth and Ken were schoolfellows at Wmch^ster. 
"^ 'WillUroCoxe. 
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trious shadows of a Jewel, a Hooper^ a ChiUingworth, a 
Sherlock, a Douglas, all adorning the same venerable 
cathedral. 

I " look'* further, and, as I am told to do, " every way^ " 
and I see a host of tliose who added the acquirements of tl^^e 
sdiolar to the most blameless intercourse of sodal life, ai^ ^ 
so lived and so died, in the sober but not austere, in itmmme 
dignified but not ostentatious, church of England ; aik — d 
whilst I point to these as remote, as is light from darknes^^e, 
from the character of Druids, or ^ priests reeking wil h 
gore,^ I would hope the crime of the solitary Cranmer, fc >r 
which he justly paid the forfeiture, might not be taken int "x> 
the account to blacken the virtues of sa6k a host, but rathe==^r 
diat, among all who have the feelings of men, the characte^^i* 
of the Protestant clergy should be estimated by that of 
greater number, rather than by the crime of one 1 

I am convinced neither this nor any vindication was n 
Cessary in answer to a charge which best answers itsdf ; y< 
I trust the incidental remarks it has occasioned ms^ b 
pardoned by all who liave not a tincture of that dispositioi 
so liberally charged upon the " priests" of the church 
which I have the honour to belong, though enough 
mains to justify the charge on individuals of every Co\ 
nection ; and having said this in the spirit of chsodty, nc^^t 
of unkindness, I have to thank publicly the object c^f 
these I hope not unjust animadversions, I have to than 
him publicly for the gift of his splendid volume, an 
f&t the pleasure and inf€»m[mtion I have derived from it 





\ 
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Observations on some parts of Mr. Higgins*s Theorj. 

Every thing he has brought together to account for the 
C3cact numbers of the stones employed in the sacred 
Druidical circles,' appears to me entitled to the greatest 
attentioii. 

But thisi, far from detracting from my general hypothe- 
sis^ tends, as I think, to confirm it still further. 

With respect to the origin of the worship paid in all i^es 
to the sacred obeliscal stone, the reader will compare, if he 
meets this storehouse of Druidical lore, the origin attri- 
buted by me in the foregoing pages, and the common origin 
which the polluted imagination of man afterwards assigned 
to it, and which the author, who seems 

Nttllius addictui jurare in verba magistriy 

adopts ; that is, that a stone placed in the earth was the 
first emblem through the world of the creative power* 

I had just given directions for the engraving of the sin- 
gular Tyrian coin, when I found it, as a vignette, in the 
volume of which I am speaking. 

I have been anticipated in what I have observed that 
Amesbury, or Ambrosebury, near Stonehenge, might have 
been so called from A/z/3pa<ria Ilerpa, Amesbury or Ambros* 
bury, the town of the anointed stones. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory and decisive than the 
various testimonies adduced by Mr. Higgins to prove the 
antiquity pf stones thus anointed as sacred; but there is 
one circumstance which has been brought to my notice for 
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the first time, so singularly confirming what I have said in 
some part of this disquisition, that I am induced to dwell 
on it somewhat more at length. I allude to that part in 
Mr. Higgins's work which traces the Celtic alphabet, 
to him who is called Hercules Ogmius, or Hercules the 
founder of the Irish Alphabet — Ogam. 

I had observed that, as Thoth was no traveller and 
Hercules was, and as the Carthaginians were in the 
habit of changing their tutelar deities, and as enterprise 
was the soul of this nation, they changed, as it appeared 
to me from various circumstances, their " god TamiJte^^ 
into their god Hercules ! Thus the two pillars became the 
pillars of Hercules, and thus Hercules, laying down his 
club, became the seraphic contemplator of the stars, and 
thus, let me also submit to my reader, he became the Her- 
cules Ogmius of the Celts. 

The words relating to this circumstance, from Plutarch, 
are too singular to be passed over, but before I tran- 
scribe diem it is proper to premise that, on all hands, it is 
admitted that Hermes was the inventor of writing and the 
god of eloquence, " Mercuri facunde." The passage fit)m. 
Plutarch as given by Mr. Hi^ins is as follows : 

" There is a story told by Lucian, and cited by Mr. To^ 
land, which is very curious. He relates that, in Gatd, he 
saw Hercules represented as a litde old man, whom in the 
language of the country they called Ogmius, drawing after 
, him an infinite multitude of persons, who seemed not will- 
ing to follow, though dragged by extremely ^ne and almost 
imperceptible chains, which were fastened at one end to 
their ears, and held at the other, not in either of Hercules's 
hands, which were both otherwise employed, but tied to 
tike tip of his tongue^ in which there was a hole on pur- 
pose, where all those chains entered. Lucian, wondering 
at this manner of portraying Hercules, was informed by a 
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learned Druid who stood by, that Hercules did not in 
Gaol, as in Greece, betoketi strength of body, but iiie force 
of eloquence ; which is tlius very beautifully displayed by 
the Druid in his explication of the picture that hung in the 
temple. The expression used by Lucian in Tov 'EpaxXea oi 

KeXroi OFMION orofiaSovtri ^lavy rrji €inx^9^f' Here Lucian 
positively asserts that Ogmius was a Gallic word, a word 
of the country, eTrtxo^p'^* It is indeed pure Celtic, and 
signifies, to use the phrase of Tacitus about the Germans, 
the secret of letters, particularly the letters themselves, 
and consequently the learning that depends on them, from 
whence the ,^C6 of eloquence proceeds." 

All this agrees with Hermes; how little with Hercules 
every one can judge. Truth comes out stronger by the 
unexpected concurrence of small circumstances, than by a 
thousand arguments. 

The reader has seen my derivation of Tadmor. Vallancey, 
whose book I have never met with, derives the name from 
the city of the dead ; unfortunately it was so called before 
any one, king or beggar, could have been buried there. 

In page 230 the author's friend says, ^' I think Sulis- 
bury is Salisbury.'* When he is informed that within two 
miles of this city of Aquae Solis, turned into Sulis by the 
Romans in* compliment to their new British friends, a sin- 
gular conical hill rises isolated, and this hill, at this day, 
bears the name of " Salisbury," perhaps he will find his 
thoughts turned into realities. 

I must make an extract of another passage respecting 
the identity of the Celtic and the Arabic alphabets, because 
I think tlie circumstance most curious, as afibrding the 
best of all possible testimony, that of an unexpected cor- 
roboration, and because, in 6ther respects, it appears to, 
me most important in regard to the views I have taken. 
Mr. Higgins informs us, " Mr. Hahmer, of Vienna, found 
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in Egypt an Arabic M& written in a character evidently 
the same as the Ogham of Ireland ; the following is a spe- 
cimen of the letters : 



mm r 



He then adds : 

" If I wished to contrive a piece of circumstantial evi- 
dence respecting the origin of figures, letters, and the 
Arabic language, and in short of almost all I have said, I 
Cbuld not have desired any thing more to my purpose than 
that a learned man of Vienna, who perhaps never heard of 
the Irish alphabet, should find an Arabic work in Egypt, 
written as this is in one of the tree-systems of letters in 
Ireland.'* — (Higgins.) 

I venture to ask whether this extraordinary Arabian 
manuscript,^n(f in Egypt is an Arabian manuscript : that 
is to say, whether it is written in the Arabic character? 
If not, it is no more an Arabian than a Chinese manu- 
script. An Arabic work not in the Arabic character, but 
in the character of the Irish Bethluism alphabet, might be 
called an Irish Bethluism bull ! at least I cannot compre- 
hend it. If the characters are not Arabic, the MS. being 
found in Egypt, and resembling the Irish alphabet, an 
Egyptian being the first inventor of letters, and Irish 
letters being the same as those found in this MS. in Egypt, 
as fair a presumption might arise, that these letters are 
diose of the first inventor of letters in the country where 
the singular MS. was found. 
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£Snoe the first sheets were printed I have met a singular 
WQiic, called ^ A Restoration of the ancient Modes of 
bestowing Names;" by Mr. Dyer, of Exeter. He has 
proved satisfactorily to me that Taw is a river, and that 
therefore Tawton, Devonshire, near that river, is so called 
from the river (water), not fix)m Taute; and this may be 
the case in some other instances ; but as to Sal and " t^'' 
being a litQe hUlj unde Sal-is-bury, I cannot for a moment 
imagine that the hill of the city of Caesar could be consi- 
dered a Utile hill; or Salisbury Craggs in Scotland a little 
hiU; though Salisbury-hill near Bath is still called Little 
Sali3bury ! but when a place called Sulisbury and Solsbury, 
and the waters of Sulis or Solis are so near, the sugges- 
tion I have thrown out appears to me still far more plau- 
^"ble as to the derivation of the name Salisbury, than &om 
Sal, a hill, generally.* 

My reasoning respecting the Tyi'ian coin are only 
gix>unded upon the admission that this coin is genuine^ 
^hich I have no means of ascertaining, and at all events it 
^^Xiust be granted that the coin was struck long after any 
^^nnecdon took place between the Phoenicians and Britons; 
c^utletthe date be what it may, if genuine, it shows com- 
l>letely the connection of the Druidical oak, stones, and 
Sacred fire. 

* That names are generally derived from situations is undontitedy bnt rarely 
iMil iwariabhr so. HermopoUs, Apollinopolisy Baalbeck, are names which 
lefute the principle instantly^ as Patrickstowe (PAdstowe)i &c. in more modem 
times. 
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ON THE STONES AT CARNAC IN NORMANDY. 

I find nothing in the. whole of Mr. Higgins's great work 
on the Celtic Druids, which at all contradicts» but rather 
confirms, through the long series of examples he has pro- 
duced, my theory that Thoth as the founder of Druidical 
knowledge was therefore the great object of Druidical reve- 
rence, equally attested by the magnificent monuments of 
Egypt, of Greece, and the rude stones of Celtic Britain. 

But the vast assemblage of stones at Camac is so entirely 
remote, in appearance, from all that has ever yet been ob- 
served of any Druidical monument ; so vast and so totally 
difiPerent in design, features, and character, that I feel called 
op to make this most stupendous monument the object of 
particular inquiry. Here is a stupendous assemblage of 
gigantic stones, to the number of four thousand and up- 
wards, on the solitary sea coast, surrounded by desolate 
sand, that the very thought strikes the mind with a pe- 
culiar awe. .This pile has defied^ and seems to defy, all 
attempts to develope its real character and origin. It 
stands fronting the ocean, stretching along the coast, till 
lost in the horizon, and it seems to say to the astonished 
beholder, as much as Stonehenge, " Search in other mo- 
numents the past history of perishing man. I am silent for 
ever!" 

I venture, however, to approach the dark mass, and 
shall endeavour to unlock its secrets with the same her- 
metical key which I have applied to other Druidical 
monuments, first expressing my entire agreement in the 
ideas thrown out by the author of the Celtic Druids, 
that the monument itself was formed of a number of 
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stones equal to what the Druids supposed to be the number 
of years which had passed from the creation. 

Without pausing to remark on ^^any other gra$id 
epoch^ which may come into a comparison with the 
'< CREATION,'' I deem the observation of the author of the 
Celtic Druids most felicitous, and shall now endeavour by, 
I think, some very strong reasons to confirm this his opi- 
nion, and to show how strongly it bears upon all I have 
said. In the first place let us keep in mind, that the 
pillars of Thoth, which in the earliest ages of the world 
we have seen connecting themselves with some dominant 
mythology, extending from the east to the west — that 
these pillars were to the early inhabitants of the globe, 
after the flood, what the Bible is to us under the light of 

Revelation. 

> 

He who was called Thoth, in that mysterious land which 
spread oix each side of that " ancient river," the Nile, ap- 
pears firom the concurrent testimony we have adduced, the 
human means, unconnected with Revelation, of uniting 
the knowledge of the countries which had been swept 
away, and the restored race of mankind. Here, if any 
^ere upon earth, from the same concurrent testimony, 
the restored race of man received the account of the first 
ofihe human race who brought "death into the world, 
and all our woe ;" of a Restorer and Redeemer promised, 
after that first great transgression, when " nature, through 
all her. work, gave signs of woe." Some dark knowledge 
of this event was preserved among all nations. It was so 
ordained, and it seems consonant to the scheme of the 
Divine Mercy that it should be so ordained. We have 
seen that the idea of one God and of man's immortality was 
preserved, secretly adumbrated in mysteries, even when 
the world was filled with tlie wildest and darkest mytholo- 
gies of paganism. 

K 
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If the piUare of Thpth, sod the mysteries eslmblished 
from the east to the west^ were the depositaries of this fop* 
lorn but only hope of the generations of men that perish, 
among those mienlightened by revelation, is it likely that 
some record would not be faunii of the years that have 
passed over the world sinct the great event of the creation? 

If the circumstance be true, of which I presume there 
can be no reasonable doubt, that those monuments, of 
which we have spoken, related at all to those awful events, 
ikm such a pile by the same people, relating to the 
creation of man, would be natural ; and seeing the nmnber 
of those mysterious stones, agreeing in the first place-*^ 
being about four thousand more or less — ^nearly with 
the very ideas we at present entertain of the age of the 
world, I instantly admit the conclusion of the author of the 
Celtic Druids.* And now let us only see, whether what I 
shall say — ^the account of those stones being before me-^ 
does not more strongly confirm, if not establidi die point? 
I shall first make an extract of some singular circumstances 
recorded, and of the appearance of the stones themselves: 

f * I will not attempt to describe," says Mons, de Csm- 
bifay, ^^ my surprise at the sight of these wonderful masses 
stretching to the horizon in the midst of the desert whldl 
surrounds them. It is (this monument) without any thing 
but the sand on which it rests, and the. arch of heaviso 
wjbich covers it, — no inscription to explain, no analogy to 
gi^de one in the research* The tra'^eller of whom yQU iih 
quire tells you some miraculous story, that it was of the 
Crions, little men or demons, who are supposed tp cany 
these huge blocks in their hand," &c. — And again^ ^diat 

* There are remaining about four thoasand stones, but the Egyptians reck- 
oned six thousand years from the creation to Alexander the Great. Wbenerer 
tlie bst of these stones were placed, it constituted the number of yean sinee 

I 

Adam, according to the Egyptian computation at the period. 
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m die month of Jnne^ eadi year, the ancients added a 
stone, and that they were illuminated at great expense die 
flight preceding.'' 

Sodi is the account given by the French writer who 
fint described this vast assemblage of stones, so totally un- 
like any thing Druidical elsewhere; and we liave seen Mr. 
Higgins's very sensible suggestion, that it denoted the 
number of years since the creation. I have shown, ac- 
cording to my theory, some further grounds for believing 
this, and shall add what appears to me still more deci- 
ave* And first, the very name itself is Egyptian, the 
name of a city in Egypt sacred to Hermes, whose magni- 
ficent ruins are visible at this day ;* and at this very spot 
was dug up that impressive and beautiful statue, seated in 
his chair, as Hermes is represented to be seated, and wiiich 
I have been almost tempted to think, from its beauty and 
the place where it was found, to be the representation, 
befi^re his grotesque associations with the Ibis and Dog's 
head, of Hermes himself, and I should have expressed that 
conviction, but for the cLccumstance of another name being 
on the shield. Be this as it may, at Camac, in Egypt, are 
monuments of Hermes, and this monument in a distant 
country, called Carnac to this day, darkly speaks of the years 
that have passed over the earth since the creatioi^. This 
monument records the first age pi the world, and the years^ 
which have passed, till the time when the Druidical colonies 
of Armorica raised them on the desert sands of the 
coast. They recorded the number of the solar years, 
lor it is a curious fact, that the word Crian or Grian, is 
Gaelic for the sun, and hence an inscription to Apollo, 
which has excited doubt, is explained " Appollini 
Griano," and hence the epithet "Grynseus Apollo." — 
Secondly, remark, the stone which it is related was added 

* See Belzoni's account of tbe ruins of Caruac 
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«very year was added at a particular mmUh in the year, 
and what month is this? June; the very mondi when the 
waters of the Nile, at the first rising of the dog-star, be^ 
to increase, and the writer says, << they are suppoaed to 
■be placed in the summer solstice." And let it be farther 
remembered, 'that the island in the channel, near Gruemaey, 
is now called Herm island, not far firom the stupendous 




If what I have said be thought to have any foundation, 
it will be seen that all those vast monuments seem to cohere 
and point to the mysterious personage, who first onfiilded 
the he&vens ; thus dawning truth throws her dark illumi— 
nation on the unknown and infinite God, which made th^ 
world ; the views of man are thus connected widi the fiisl — 
feelings of immortality; thus the downs of Wiltshire tib er— 
isles of Scotland, the mountains of Wales, with their moal< 
dering monuments of other days, and this stupendous 
semblage on the coast of Britanny, prove the justice o! 
Caesar's remark, that Mercury was the greatest god of thes 
Celts. 

I must not omit a very curious circumstance connectecK 
with the name of Teut, which I find in that most delight— 
ful book, the Fairy Legends, by Mr. Croker. Vannea is^ 
situated where the Veneti lived, of whom we have an ao^ 
count in Caesar. Not far fi:om this place stands the im- 
mense Druidical monument of which I have spoken* And 
let the reader remember the remarkable fact, that Teut, 
Thoth, Hermes, was the beneficent deity of the Egyptians, 
and Tj^hon, the evil principle; remembering this, let him 
then read the following passage of the Fairy L^ends^ 
vol. i. p. 152 : 

<^ In the neighbourhood of .Vannes* there is a popular 
belief in a spirit of colossal stature ; he is called Teus, &c. 

* The country of the VeDeti of Caesar. 
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JEIis garmaits are wkUe^ and his office is to disappoint 
mSaian of his prey ! He then spreads his mantle over the 
^%Hctim which the evil one is about to fetch. The latter, 
"^^ho has to come acroM the $eaj cannot long bear the pre- 
^gence of the good spirit; he seeks again and the spirit va- 
:xiishes." 

fiell-Isle, in the neighbourhood, would be, according 
^o my theory, a ^ruidical name; from Baal, Bel, not 
JBelle-Isle. St. Pol, St. Eloy, and Tote, are places oppo- 
site Britain, in France, if not in Finibus Camutum, where 
^was the general assembly of British Druids; but I think no 
one will doubt but that St. Pol is Apollo, St. Eloi Elius, 
and Tote Taute. Caesar sajrs the general place of Druidical 
meeting was in Finibus Camutum in the middle Totius 
Galliae, and, including Britain, in Tota Gallia, Cambray 
rather than Chartres would be the place, where these 
names still appear on the map, and not far firom which is 
the great forest of Ardennes. 

It appears also (fix>m the same delightful book of << Fairy 
L^ends" just mentioned) in the same country, in France, 
the genii are called << Teurst," and one appears under the 
form of a domestic animal. Is not this the dog's head ? 
But still more remarkable and striking is the foUowing cir- 
cumstance : ^^ They say previous to death a liearse is seen 
drawn by skeletons." Now what is the office of Mercury ? 
Small supernatural beings are described as often heard 
below the Castle of Morlaix, playing, not on the pipe, 
but, what seems incongruous without reference to the ori- 
gin, <<on CYMBALS," peculiarly the Egyptian instrument 
next to the systrum. The whole of these singular tradi- 
tions seem of remote Egyptian origin, and, taken together, 
strengthen the idea of the veneration paid the great Egyp- 
tian teacher through almost all lands. 

FINIS. 
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